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From‘ MirandalV’ to‘ Miss England III’ 

—20 years, in which Thornycrofts raised 

the world's water speed record from 
40 to 120 m.p.h 


VER since 1871, when Mr. John |. Thornycroft’s ‘Miranda’ attained 
E the unprecedented speed of 20 m.p.h., the aim of designers has 
been to increase speed of vessels without increasing the horsepower 
to displacement ratio. (J, Water, however, offers high resistance to 
speed, and the only practicable type of craft for this purpose is the 
hydroplane, or skimmer, which tends to travel on rather than through 
the water. (J, As long ago as 1877 Mr. Thornycroft, inspired by earlier 
efforts, designed a boat of this type, practically flat-bottomed with a 
single transverse step approximately amidships, but lack of a suitable power 
unit prevented development. (J, With the introduction of the internal 
combustion engine interest in this design was revived, and in 1910 the 
record speed of more than 40 m.p.h. was attained by the 26 ft. 
‘Miranda IV.’ @, During the next 20 years many successful hydroplanes 
were built, including the famous C.M.T.B.’s of the last war, Thornycrofts 
having evolved a most efficient type which was not only fast but sea 
worthy and safe when manceuvring at high speed. (,In December, 1931 
the late Lord Wakefield commissioned the Firm to design and build 
‘Miss England Ill,” a 35-footer with Rolls-Royce engines, which 
regained for Britain the world’s 


water speed record, and was the | ORINKCROE][ 


first boat to achieve 120 m.p.h. 


JOHN 1. THORNYCROFT & CO., LiMITED LONDON, S.W.1. 


Designers and builders of High-speed Naval Craft, Motor Boats and Marine Engines. 


We 
British 














are 


silly 


Some years ago a British instrument maker invented and produced the 
finest binoculars in the world priced at £25. A German firm made an exact 
copy of these binoculars and priced them at £45. In spite of the difference 
in price the German binoculars sold almost as well as the British ones. 
Why are we so ready to admire the foreign and spurn the homespun? We 
don't know, but let there be no mistake about this; British lenses made from 


Chance Brothers British Optical Glass are the best the world produces. 


Chanee Glass 
FOR SCIENCE, INDUSTRY AND THE HOME 


CHANCE BROTHERS LTD., Glass-makers since 1824, produce Optical Glass, Pressed Glassware, 
Laboratory Glassware, Rolled Plate, Wired Glass, Architectural, Decorative and Lighting Glass- 
ware, Scientific and other specialised Glass Products, Marine and Aviation Lighting Equipment. 
Head Office & Works : Smethwick, Birmingham, London Office : 10, Princes St., Westminster, S.W 1. 


Scotnsh Works: Firhill, Glasgow, N.W 











Peace will bring its clothing problems, but the 
Austin Reed Service will be there to help men 


to deal with them as they arise. 





— AUSTIN REED 


Regent Street, London, and Principal Cities. 


London Telephone Regent 6789 
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Fe look forward to the time when our 
facilities will once more be at the 


Aisposal of our peacetime Clientele. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 14, 1945. 


PRIDE THAT HAS HAD A FALL: THE RUINS OF THE INTERIOR OF THE REICHSTAG AFTER ITS OCCUPATION 
BY THE RUSSIANS. 


Reichstag building. The British troops who have visited its ruins 
| pillars, and even the effigies of German heroes of the past had been liberally scrawled 


The Reichstag, in the Kénigs-Platz, Berlin, enveloped in the general ruin of Germany's | the 
capital, lies just inside the British zone of occupation, which was formally taken over | 
at 630 p.m. on July 4, by the Seventh Armoured Division, the famous “ Desert over with autographs in large and prominent letters by Russian soldiers, who used 
Rats,"’ under Major-General L. O. Lyne, commanding British troops in the Berlin this means perhaps to display their contempt for the Reich Parliament H 

area. The British zone includes the Tiergarten and the Charlottenburg districts, the our photograph shows, a British soldier had also found a niche to add his 
former Government and aristocratic centre of Berlin. On May | the Russians stormed although the perseverance of our Russian Allies had left few blank sy 

these districts, the last to hold out, and triumphantly raised the Soviet flag over building was quite modern, and its destruction represents no historical or antiquarian loss 
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S the occupation of Germany is consolidated and 
the immediate fruits—such as they are—of 
victory are gathered, all sorts of surprising weapons 
of destruction are being laid bare. Enormous guns 
are unearthed, capable, when manufactured in bulk, 
of eliminating London in a matter of weeks; the spare 
parts of thousands of death-dealing rockets and 
midget submarines are found awaiting transport on 
blitzed canals and railways ; and beaming and abound- 
ing young Teuton gentlemen are discovered happily 
working in remote Alpine laboratories on destructive 
weapons which in a few years, or even 
months, might have blown, burnt or 
asphyxiated us and our Allies to limbo. 
Or at any rate, our more sen- 
sational newspapers inform us, and 
being a good and guileless democrat, 
I naturally believe everything I read 
in the popular Press. Or nearly 
everything 

Irom the contemplation of these 
revelations certain reflections arise. 
One is a sense of the ingenuity, and at 
the same time of the political nihilism, 
of the German mind. A_ few years 
ago it was fashionable in this country 
to believe that by persecuting and 
expelling the Jews the Germans had 
deprived themselves of their own 
vaunted technical and scientific suprem- 
acy. This, unfortunately, does not 
appear to have been the case ; German 
scientific and mechanical ingenuity in 
armaments would appear to have owed 
comparatively little to its purely 
Semitic components. Right up to the 
bitter and bestial end the Teuton 
mind was evincing all its old and 
unenviable distinction in the produc- 
tion of weapons of destruction. But, 
though this was so, it ultimately, 
as before, availed the Teuton nothing. 
For, as in the past, he threw away all 
He did so through 
a fundamental lack of certain moral 
social qualities. The most important 
of those missing qualities was a sense 
of moderation. He lacked proportion 
and he lacked patience. 

The German's puerile and_ incor- 
rigible desire to conquer the world 
was an example of this lack of moder- 
ation, He never stopped to ask him- 
self how it would benefit him if he 
succeeded in conquering it, let alone 
whether it was in the least likely that 
the rest of the world would tamely sub- 
mit to the trampling process he had 
ordained for it. He was the possessor 


so, 


his advantages. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Yet, had he but been patient he would almost 
certainly have achieved his ambition, hollow and vain 
though it was. As in 1914, he could have conquered 
the world had he only been ready to wait till his 
preparations were complete and till his strength had 
matured. In the nineteen-twenties and -thirties there 
were many Englishmen who, believing that the 
Teuton bully ‘had learnt his lesson from defeat and 
tragic experience, were generously, if mistakenly, 
prepared to live and let live ; to extend a friendly hand 
to a former but defeated foe. And while some 





immediate mastery of the world. That such mastery, 
enforced by such brutality as that of his Nazi rulers, 
would have been useless to him and would have 
rotted and broken in his hand, I am convinced ; no 
nation could have survived for long as mankind's 
master that applied to its slaves the inhuman and 
corroding policies of Buchenwald and Belsen: the 
human pestilence it engendered would sooner or later 
have destroyed it as earlier and tyrannical per- 
versities had been destroyed. But for a time, at 
least, Germany would have had her way. The whole 
world, including the despised and un- 
armed Britons and Americans, would 
have been at her merciless mercy. 

But it was not to be. The Teuton 
could not wait. The crass, bullying fool 
under the uniform that seems to nullify 
every Teuton virtue had to strike, as in 
1914, before he was fully ready. Scarcely 
had the ink of the treaty he had signed 
with the British and French Ministers 
at Munich dried than his armies, in 
contemptuous defiance of that treaty, 
poured into Prague and struck a blind, 
over-trustful, unarmed Britain across ° 
the eyes. Nor when the sleeping bull- 
dog, so aroused, stirred angrily from its 
sleep and sloth and spoke of rearming 
in earnest, did the arrogant German 
heed the warning ; instead, he dismissed 
Britain’s guarantee to Poland with 
ridicule and marched, head-in-air, into 
Armageddon. And as he struck, Win- 
ston Spencer Churchill—his lifelong foe 
—went to the Admiralty and, when 
the mailed fist descended again in the 
West, to No. 10, Downing Street. And 
all Britain, from Hudson Bay to 
Dunedin, marched behind Churchill. 
Before long, three-quarters of the world 
was behind him. 

All through the war the German 
showed the same suicidal impatience. 
He began, in spite of the glaring lesson 
of 1914-18, by challenging Britain with 
inadequate naval force. In 1914 
Germany had more than half as many 
Dreadnoughts as Britain ; in 1918 she 
collapsed under the British global 
blockade mainly because the na‘ «! dice 
had been too heavily weighted against 
her. Yet in 1939, with only five light 
battleships, she threw down the 
gauntlet to a Britain with fifteen far 
more powerful vessels and a France 
with seven. Had Germany waited till 
the ‘‘ Bismarck "’ and “ Tirpitz ’’ were 
completed and, still more important, 
till her growing air force had become 
so strong that its domination of the 


of a thriving and ample homeland, 
rich in beauty and romantic associ- Channel and North Sea was certain, 
ations, crowded with historic cities her blow in the West must have been 
and busy industries; by 1939 no decisive. Instead of stopping at Dun- 
country in modern Europe was so, kirk and Bordeaux, it would have 
apparently, fortunate. Thanks to the continued to London and Galway. So 
és A e of | int te ‘ THE EMPIRE LOSES ONE OF HER FOREMOST AND MOST ABLE STATESMEN. THE RIGHT HON. ; h y , 
achievements of its earlier inhabitants JOHN CURTIN, PRIME MINISTER OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA SINCE 1941, WHO too, a year later when, as we now 
in the realms of music, philosophy, DIED ON THURSDAY, JULY 5. know, the German secret weapons, 
literature and science, the reputation Mr. John Curtin, who was described by Mr. Churchill as “that most commanding, competent, whole- which could have destroyed our 
of Germany, too, stood high in man- hearted leader of the Australian people,” was born at Crestwick, in Victoria, in | After starting as a cities and ports in the teeth of 
kind ? ; ie ihe ia + printer’s devil, he became a journalist, later entering politics as Labour Member for Fremantle. In 1935 ~~ DAR. fe : “ ee 
ind's esteem, while the native disci he was unexpectedly elected leader of the Federal Labour Party, and moved at a stride to the forefront the R.A.F.’s hard-won supremacy 
pline courage and industry of her of Australian politics. After the fall of Mr. Fadden’s Administration in October 1941, Curtin formed in the air, were already approac h- 
ps hee , oe ; a Government with a precarious majority.. During his first year of office came the threat of jepanese . re. : . 4 
people — securec ler against every invasion, and in the mobilisation of all the resources of his country he showed such courage and skill that ing production stage in long-planned 
danger, real or imaginary But all in the General Election of August 1943 he was returned with a triumphant majority. Early in 1944 he underground factories, the Teuton 
' ‘a , * . attended the Prime Ministers’ Conference in London and, creating a profound impression, stepped into the : ‘ am ; 
these advantages the German wan first rank of Imperial statesmen soul could not possess itself in 
tonly threw away, for the second patience till 1944, but must needs 
time in a generation. And why? Merely because Englishmen were thus ready to give Germany a strike treacherously and prematurely at Soviet 
he wanted to make the inhabitants of all other lands second chance, others, many of whom were in Russia. The absence of all political morality and 


cower at his name and squirm beneath his conquering 
boot His was the ambition of insanity 
mania of a strange human perversity 

to arouse the most dangerous opposition and distrust 
Yet, having tasted the 


the megalo 
It was bound 
everyone it encountered 
tragic fruits of that universal opposition and distrust 
in the years between rots and 1924, the German 
soon as he recovered his old prosperity and strength 
must needs stake all again for the same empty end 
Hie has staked all 


as 


and is once more in the dust 
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different as to whether Germany had a chance or not 
were even more unwisely advocating unilateral dis 
and so deliberately destroying the dykes 
In other words, we who had so long 


armament 
of civilisation 
been the historic custodians of the liberties of Europe 
had become so blinded by our island habit of wishful 
thinking that we had ceased to keep watch. The 
German had only to wait till the process of British 
disarmament was complete and until his own offensive 
armaments were perfected to be almost sure of the 


Neus * 


thy of ttems of partwular inter which may he 


case 


of all patience vitiated in the end every Nazi design 
and act. Those whom God wished to destroy He 
first rendered mad. Working in part through the 
human instruments of courage and endurance pos 
sessed by men better balanced morally than the 
would-be world conquerors, the divine purpose 
operated also through the suicidal folly of the latter 
In a very real indeed, God confounded the 
politics of our enemies and frustrated their knavish 
tricks 


sense, 


of One Hunprep Yrars Aco, hitherto appearing weekly on this page, will, in future be given one 
tiserted in 


any t8Stc 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF GERMANY’S CAPITAL: FAMOUS RUINED SITES IN BERLIN. 
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WHERE HITLER STAYED: THE RUINS OF THE WELL-KNOWN KAISERHOF HOTEL, A VIEW OF POTSDAMER-PLATZ, THE “‘ PICCADILLY CIRCUS’ OF CENTRAL BERLIN, FORMERLY 
IN THE WILHELM-PLATZ, STANDING AMID A MASS OF RUBBLE, A BUSY CENTRE OF CONSTANT TRAFFIC, TO-DAY MAINLY AN AREA OF WRECKAGE. 


















HE scenes of ruin in i 
Berlin shown here 

are in or about the zone 
now taken over from the 
Russians on July 4 by the : 
Seventh Armoured Divi- %, 
sion, as’ mentioned in our é 
frontispiece. Perhaps among 
the damaged buildings most 
noteworthy is that of the : 
Brandenburg Gate, which . i sae 7 aF a ° oie. 2 —. 
faces the west end of Unter == CAnBE CORETCKNM Bau TT ss — — j a 
den Linden, Berlin’s most THER Lube | EK} f ; BOGE bi} c ag 
famous thoroughfare, scene 12 uz se Hf ee earn SHANG NOGE MD Had OEDAHOM iii 
of many past pageantries iiiv 
and goose-stepping. The 
Gate was erected in 1788 
as a monument of Prussian 
militarism then, and was 
surmounted by a Quadriga 
of Victory in copper, but it 
has been destroyed and an 
effigy of some sort seems to 
have been placed there. 
Berlin's two most notable 
hotels, the Adlon and the 
Kaiserhof, are mere shells, 
and the centre of the city 
generally is little more to- 
day than a mass of rubble. 



































(RIGHT.) THE MUCH-DAMAGED 
BRANDENBURG GATE, LOOK- 
ING TOWARDS UNTER DEN 
LINDEN : THE RUSSIAN IN- 
SCRIPTION READS, “* GLORY 
To THE SOVIET TROOPS 
FOR RAISING THE FLAG OF 
VICTORY OVER BERLIN.” 
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INSIDE THE SHATTERED REICHSTAG: IT WAS SET ON FIRE IN 193}, THE WRECKED ADLON HOTEL, RESORT OF KINGS AND FAMOUS VISITORS, WHICH FACES THE BRANDEN BURG 
BUT RESTORED BY HITLER. GATE: A HUGE PORTRAIT OF STALIN OCCUPIES THE ENTRANCE TO UNTER DEN LINDEN, 
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HOW A GREAT PRISONER-OF-WAR ESCAPE WAS PLANNED BY R.A.F. OFFICERS. 
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Tasove.) 
R.A.F. OFFICER- 
PRISONERS AT 
WORK HALF-WAY 
ALONG THE 
SHORED-UP 
TUNNEL WHICH 
THEY BUILT 
BENEATH 
STALAG LUFT III. 
IT WILL BE 
RECALLED THAT 
THIS FAMOUS 
PROJECT SUC- 
CEEDED, BUT 
THAT FIFTY 
OFFICERS WERE 
RECAPTURED 
AND SHOT BY 
THE GERMANS. 
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THE WORKSHOP, IN WHICH SPECIALISTS CARRIED OUT ALL THE WOOD AND 


INCLUDING 


TOOL-MAKING, 


NEEDED FOR THE VAST PROJECT. 
WORKER'S HEAD IS A WARNING SIGNAL OPERATED FROM GROUND-LEVEL. 
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METAL WORK, 
ABOVE 


THE 
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(LEFT.) AN OFFICER 
HAULING BACK A BOX 
OF SAND FROM THE 
WORKING FACE TO 
THE ENTRANCE OF 
THE TUNNEL. IN AN 
ADJOINING CHAMBER 
CAN BE SEEN THE 
OPERATOR OF THE 
AIR-CONDITIONING 
PUMP ILLUSTRATED 
ON THE OPPOSITE 
PAGE. 
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SAND BEING SHOVELLED INTO A TRUCK JUST BEHIND THE WORKING FACE. THES! 
TRUCKS, HAULED BY ROPES, WERE USED FOR TRANSPORTING BOTH SAND AND 


the most gallant escape projects ever undertaken by prisoners of war. The 
drawings, which have only just reached this country, reposed for many months in 


a sealed canister 
Luft IIl., and were recovered only when Russian troops overran the prison camp. 


Found by an R.A.F. officer who had been in hospital, 
draughtsmanship. 


in a flooded chamber of 


recognised 


the 


the underground workings at Stalag 


they were not identified 


The artist, Flight Lieut. Ley 


Kenyon, D.F.C., was one of the R.A.F. officers who shared in the escape project, 


until someone 
and he made the 
under which they 


drawings 
were sketched, 


during 
he 


the building of 
tells us, 


conditions 
Often 


the tunnel. The 


were “‘extremely difficult.” 
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AN 


THAN 3 FT. 


OFFICER CHIPPING AWAY AT THE 
SQUARE, ONLY ONE 
OCCASIONS THE ROOF COLLAPSED, 





WORKING 
MAN COULD 


FACE, 
OPERATE 
AND MEN HAD 


THE TUNNEL BEING 
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he had to lie on his back in the narrow tunnel, using the shored-up root as a 


drawing-board. 
he says, ‘and the only ones | tver want to make of such a subject!" 


“They are the only drawings that were made of the actual work,” 


It will 


be recalled that the project was successful, a mass escape of R.A.F. officers being 
made from Stalag Luft III 


tragic result, however, fifty of the escaped officers being recaptured and shot by 


the 


Germans. 


on the night of March 24, 


The construction of 


1943. The escape had a 


the escape tunnel involved an intricate and 


widespread organisation, whose work was carried on continuously for fifteen months 


under the noses of the German guards 
deep vertical 


by 


the sinking of a 


30-ft 


The 
shaft 


task 
beneath 


was begun at 


Christmas 1942 
the corner of 
[Continued opposite 


a stove ir 
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UNDERGROUND WORKINGS OF THE FAMOUS TUNNEL AT STALAG LUFT III. 
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THE ‘‘ HOME-MADE "’ AIR-CONDITIONING PUMP OF THE GREAT ESCAPE TUNNEL, SKETCHED BY AN R.A.F. OFFICER-PRISONER WHILE 
THE WORK WAS IN PROGRESS. THE CONSPIRATORS BURROWED FOR FIFTEEN MONTHS BENEATH THE FEET OF THE GERMAN GUARDS. 


Continued.) one of the camp huts, its entrance being concealed by a movable slab | excavated sand between the working face and the entrance. The sand was dumped 
of tiled concrete. This shaft led, via a trapdoor to the workshop, seen in one of | in another shaft which had previously been constructed. During fifteen month 
the drawings, in which specialists made tools, devised ‘‘ machinery,’ morticed of hard, continuous, and always dangerous work, the officers succeeded in building 
together wooden bed-boards as linings for the shafts and the tunnel itself, and a tunnel more than 350 ft. long beneath the buildings and barbed wire of th 
manufactured all necessary equipment. A fair example of their clever work is prison camp to the verge of a wood outside. While this work was going 

the air-conditioning plant (which can be seen above) whose main air - tubes underground, another part of the organisation was busily engaged in forgin; 
consist of “ Klim" dried-milk tins fitted together. Leading from the workshop | identity papers, this task being carried on in the camp lending library. Complete 
was the entrance to the tunnel, along which, as it was gradually extended, rails papers were prepared for all the escapees, the forgers working from originals and 


hee! f boots. 


were manufactured and laid, and trucks devised for transporting officers and using “ official inking’ stamps individually carved from the rubber 
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A FULL-LENGTH BIOGRAPHY OF A GREAT SCIENTIST. 
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“LIFE AND WORK OF JOHN TYNDALL”: By PROFESSOR A. S. EVE, F.R.S., and C. H. CREASEY, O.B.E.* 


E have known delayed-action bombs recently : 
this is a delayed-action biography. John 
Tyndall, whose name was at one time bracketed with 
those of Faraday, Darwin, and Huxley as a great 
Victorian scientist, was born, of humble stock, in 
Ireland in 1820, and died in 1894. He married, in 
1876, a woman much younger than himself, a niece 
of the first Duke of Abercorn: they fell in love at 
first sight at a Wagner concert ; she lived until 1940, 
when she died at the age of ninety-five, and 
during the near-helf a century which elapsed 
between his death and hers she lived for his 
memory and with the sole object of commemorating 
him and his achievements worthily and ona grand 
scale. Wifely love and loyalty apart, she felt 
that she had reparation to make: for she herself 
had inadvertently accelerated his end. 

‘‘ The end of a strenuous life—a life in which 
health had often been sacrificed on the altar of 
truth and honesty of purpose—came with tragic 
suddenness. The Tyndalls were ever looking 
forward to writing together what they called our 
autobiography, but always some new trouble arose 
in spite of the most devoted care and skill of 
Mrs. Tyndall. He had now been for three years wrest- 
ling with death, when a sudden and unexpected end 
came on December 4, 1893, due to an overdose 
of chloral, accidentally administered by his wife. 
The evidence at the inquest showed that he was 
in the habit, under medical advice, of taking 
chloral nightly, and every other morning magnesia. 
Mrs. Tyndall stated: ‘I was in the habit of 
giving it to him. As a rule there were two 
bottles near the bed, one of magnesia and the 
other syrup of chloral. I was in the habit of 
reading the labels on the bottles and putting 
on one side the chloral; then I took the other 
bottle. I did so on Monday. I measured a 
teaspoonful of magnesia, as I thought, and added 
water. He took this at a gulp, then, according 
to custom, a ‘gulp of ginger. All he said was, 
‘There is a curious sweet taste.’’ I tasted the 
drop left and saw there were two bottles on the 
table, and that what I had taken came from 


TYNDALL AND MRS, TYNDALL AT THE TIME OF THEIR 
MARRIAGE IN 1876. [From a photograph by Jerrard.| 


the full bottle of chloral standing near which had 
recently come from the chemist.’ 

‘The Coroner asked whether she took the bottle 
supposing it Was magnesia, and Mrs. Tyndall assented, 
adding: ‘I said, ‘‘ John, T have given you chloral,”’ 
and he said, ‘' Yes, my poor darling, you have killed 
your John.""'"’ 


*” Life and Work of John Tyndall.” By Professor A. S. Eve, 
F.R.S., and C. H, Creasey, O.B.E. With a Chapter on Tyndall as 
» Mountaineer by Lord Schuster, G.C.B., and a Preface by Granville 


roby. Illustrated, (Macmillan; 218.) 





An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


The doctor who was called in at that emergency 
said that he had never seen Mrs. Tyndall's devotion 
to her husband surpassed, and he did not think it 
equalled. She wrote later: ‘“‘ When the harness was 
taken off, when all strain ceased, when after several 
years of illness we thought that in peace and comfort 
we were going to do together the joyfullest labour of 
our lives, then the heaven we saw before us seemed 
so bright that we both entered it with trembling, so 





JOHN TYNDALL IN 1864. 


(From a di ne by G. Rich d, R.A., at the Royal 
Institution.) 





REPRODUCTIONS FROM THE BOOK, “ LIFE AND WORK OF JOHN 
TYNDALL" > BY COURTESY OF THE PUBLISHERS, MACMILLAN 
AND CO,, LTD. 
greatly did we fear any recurrence of illness 
that might come to rob us of the bliss that 
was dawning. But among the changes and 
chances of this mortal life none so cruel 
ever entered our thoughts as the one which 

darkened all for ever.” 

When he was gone she determined to 
write alone that Life which they had 
intended to write together. She got as far 
as writing a competent account of him in 
the Dictionary of National Biography. But 
then she got swamped by her material. 
She wanted nothing left out of all his 
voluminous correspondence; she wanted 
all his most casual writings and speculations 
to be recorded; as she aged -she had to 
ask person. after person to help her in 
producing an adequate monument, always 
wanted them to come to live near or 
with her at Hindhead, and, naturally 
(since they had other things to do), found 
her horses shot under her, and died, 
leaving her gatherings in pious hands, 
which have now produced this adequate 
memorial to a great scientist and a spirit 
of whom Herbert Spencer said that he 
was ‘“‘mdch more conscious than most 
physicists are, that every physical enquiry, 
pursued to the end, brings us down to 
metaphysics and leaves us face to face 
with insoluble problems.’’ The physicists 
of to-day have caught up with Tyndall in 


W. H. Mallock’s ‘‘ The New Republic,” in which Tyndall, 
Huxley, Ruskin, Carlyle, Matthew Arnold, Pater, 
Clifford, Jowett, and Mrs. Mark Pattison “ were all 
imagined as meeting, discoursing, and disputing in a 
country house.’’ Doubtless that concourse never 
happened ; but it certainly might have happened. 
Everybody of importance knew everybody else of 
any importance, poets, scientists, philosophers, field- 
marshals and archbishops. A nodding acquaintance 
now prevails, at best. 

I know not to what extent Tyndall’s physical 
speculations and experiments have been superseded, 
or have fertilised later researches. But after reading 
this book I have fallen under his spell as his wife fell 
long ago. There are extracts from his diary which 
bring the man to life as a charming companion : notes 
about the Campo Santo at Pisa and Pompeii, and the 
Dog’s Grotto at Naples, full of humour, close 
observation, and a sense of the beautiful. And not 
the least agreeable chapter in this book, which his 
widow never lived to see, and would probably have 
obstructed (since it isn’t in two fat volumes) had she 
survived until now, is Lord Schuster’s on Tyndall as 
a mountaineer. For he was one of those academic 
Victorians, excelling in all professions, from the law 
to the classics, and*including Leslie Stephen, who, 
taking no interest in games, found physical and 
mental excitement in the Alps. The more scientifi- 
cally-minded of them doubtless ascended their peaks 
with a double zest because there was a chance of 
finding fossilised whelks on the top of the Matterhorn : 
but all of them went up for the majestic views and 
the sense which those views gave them of the little- 
ness, the greatness, and the mysterious destiny 
of Man, and the infinite glories of God’s creation. 

He was a first-class climber. Had he never 
been a great scientist at all, his memory would 
have been kept alive by the Alpine. Club: he 
even tried, but weather prevented him, to organise 
an expedition to recover the bodies of those who 
died in the first ascent of the Matterhorn. 

He was an enthusiast about everything and all 
the time. He wrote about Carlyle in 1858: ‘* His 
countenance is « wonderful one, and his eyes light up 





that regard blank materialism seems to JOHN TYNDALL AND MRS. TYNDALL IN THE LIBRARY, HINDHE \D 


have left the sphere of science for that 
of politics. 

The Life is readable, as all lives of eminent Victorians 
who knew their peers must be. They mixed in those 
days. Here was Tyndall, whose fame began with 
a book (still enchanting to read) called ‘‘ Heat: 
a Mode of Motion,’ but he was not out of contact with 
eminent men in other spheres. “In October the 
Tyndalls drove over to Aldworth and ‘after luncheon 
Tennyson read us the Ode to the Duke of Wellington.’ "’ 
The authors of this book refer us back to 


HOUSE, ciRcA 1887. [From a photograph by Kingsbury.) 


sometimes with superhuman radiance. It seemed to 
me that I quite got a hold of the chap, and that we 
are likely to be permanent friends."’ Perhaps that 
enthusiasm, looking for fellow-enthusiasms, provides 
the explanation for his marrying so late. He hadn't, 
it may be, the time to notice the difference between 
one sex and another until a determined young woman 
met him, thought he was the best person she had ever 
encountered, and decided to marry and manage him 
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THE AUSTRALIAN LANDINGS IN BORNEO: VETERANS OF TOBRUK. 
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ISLAND, WHICH WAS UNDERGOING SEVERE INSHORE PRE-INVASION NAVAL AND AIR BOMBARDMENT LEFT A GOOD DEAL OF LABUAN ISLAND, 
LYING SIX MILES OFF BORNEO, IN RUINS, 


A TRANSPORT WAITING. OFF LABUAN 
BOMBARDMENT BEFORE LANDING AUSTRALIAN TROOPS, 
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MATILDA TANKS MOVING FORWARD TO ATTACK ENEMY POSITIONS IN LABUAN, WHILE FOOT-SLOGGING AUSTRALIAN 
ALAMEIN, PREPARED TO ROOT OUT THE LUKKING JAPANESE, 


RAIDS ON BRUNEI, ON THE MAINLAND, PRECEDED A FOUR- 
POINT LANDING WHEN JAPANESE QUARTERS WERE ATTAC KED. INFANTRY, VETERANS OF TOBRUK AND EL 
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ONE JAPANESE SOLDIER THE LESS ! AUSTRALIANS CAUTIOUSLY ADVANCIN( THROUGH A GATEWAY OF A GENERAI MACARTHUR, C.-IN-« LAND FORCES IN rue ractpte 
PROPERTY BELONGING TO A BRITISH SETTLER IN LABUAN, WHEKE THE ENEMY WAS HIDING IN STRENGTH CONGRATULATING BRIGADIER WINDEVER ON RESULTS 

After seizing Labuan Island, on June 10, the Allies tightened their stranglehold on U.S. ‘planes prepared the way by levelling the beach defences yenerat MacArthur 
Japan's ou % Pacific Empire by making four simultaneous /an dings in the Brunei who went ashore on Labuan shortly after the initial assauit aid Rarely is such 
Bay area of N.-W. Borneo. Watched by General MacArthur, C.-in-C. Land Forces in Strategic prize obtained at such a low cost in life.’ The Australian Ninth Divisi 
the Pacific, assault troops of the Australian Ninth Division, veterans of Tobruk and is the famous garrison of Tobruk, and in Borneo has had to face from 

El Alamein, quickly established beach-heads, against little enemy resistance Bombard 20,000 Japanese backed by vast areas of mountain and forest Lieut.-General 
ments by warships of the U.S. Seventh Fleet andthe Royal Australian Navy and Leslie Morshead, who led the Ninth Division in Libya, is in main command 
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CAMERA OCCASIONS: NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM MANY COUNTRIES. 
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GOOD-BYE TO.THE R.A.F. IN. BRUSSELS: W.A.A.F. BAND. MARCHING IN THE FAREWELL 
PARADE, DURING WHICH THE CITY PRESENTED A FLAG TO THE R.A.F, 


The City of Brussels presented a flag to the Royal Air Force at a ceremonial farewell parade held recently 

in honour of the R.A.F. units now leaving Belgium. Air Marshal Coningham and the Burgomaster of 

Brussels were present, and the W.A.A.F.s, looking extremely smart and with their own band, marched 

past with the men. The flag, illustrated in our last number, is.a silk standard embroidered with the 
arms of the city and the R.A.F. crest. 





DUTCH ART TREASURES SAFE; DRUMS HOLDING LARGE PAINTINGS: THE CANVASES WERE 
ROLLED ON DRUMS SUCH AS THESE AND THE LATTER ROTATED HALF A “TURN EACH DAY. 


Dutch art-lovers are looking forward to the first exhibition for six years of the priceless Rijksmuseum 

collection, and Netherlands authorities reveal that after removing the collection from Amsterdam to a 

safer place, to ensure the safety of the most valuable paintings, the Nazis used Dutch labour to 

construct a huge steel and concrete safe where some of the pictures were hung in -vertical racks and 
other canvases were rolled on drums. 





. 


BOULOGNE HARBOUR TO-DAY: AS CAN BE SEEN, THE DOCK INSTALLATIONS AND THE 


OTHER BUILDINGS HAVE SUFFERED BADLY. 
This view of Boulogne Harbour, just released, was taken some short time before peace came to 
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THE ROYAL NAVY IN GREAT OSLO PARADE: MEN FROM H.M.S. ‘“‘ BELLONA”. BEING 
WELCOMED WITH FLOWERS BY A SMALL NORWEGIAN GIRL. 


Contingents from H.M. ships “Bellona” and “Diadem“ took part in the parade of Allied repre- 
sentatives in Oslo on June 30, when King Haakon made a speech thanking them for the liberation of 
Norway. King Haakon VII. returned home on June 7 after five years of exile, imposed by unprovoked 
German aggression, to receive a great welcome from his patriotic, freedom-loving people. His return 
on that date was peculiarly appropriate for it was on June 7, 1940 that he was obliged to leave Norway. 





THE VENUS OF MILO AGAIN ON VIEW IN PARIS: AFTER SIX YEARS OF EXILE SHE 
IS NOW TO BE SEEN ON HER FORMER PEDESTAL IN THE LOUVRE. 


Four Frenchmen, experts, recently uncrated the magnificent and world-famous Venus of Milo who, after 

six years in exile, is now back on her former pedestal and in the position occupied for so long in 

the Louvre Museum, Paris. She is absolutely undamaged, for she has spent the war years hidden in 

the cellars of a chateau in provincial France, together with some 800 other Louvre masterpieces. Now 
the museum is open to the public. 





ADMIRALTY PNEUMATIC WAVE CONTROLLER: A NUMBER OF THESE UNITS, SET IN LINE 
FOR CONTROL, WILL REDUCE A 6-FT. WAVE TO APPROXIMATELY I FT. 


Each one of these wave-controllers consists of a pneumatic pontoon weighing nearly 11 tons; the pontoons’ 


Europe, and, in fact, firing on the German block-houses, seen in the foreground and built along- multiple heavy rubberised-cotton deck being made up into four capacity chambers of 7000 cubic feet each. 
or 


side the jetty, was still in progress. It is unlikely that the place is very different to-day, except 
that clearance has been going on and the scene is epdeubceey much busier, with the French 
determined on getting back to normal as quickly as possible, 


Each of these four chambers must maintain its individual pressure 
is 600 ft. long and 25 ft. high, and is clamped with 500 bolts and channel irons to a 700-ton concrete keel, 


at least seven days. The whole unit 
with anchorage to the sea-bed at the ends. 
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DRAMATIC RESCUE IN NEW GUINEA. THE END OF H.M.S. “BARHAM.” 


On May 13, a U.S. aeroplane with twenty-four on board crashed into one of the canyon-like walls of 
a valley in» the heart of Dutch New Guinea, in the Loranje mountain range about 150 miles S.S.-W. 
of Hollandia. There were three survivors only—a W.A.C., Corporal Margaret Hastings (whose picture 
appears on another page of this issue); Lieut. McCollom and Sergeant Decker. After staying in this 
lonely spot for 46 days, they have been rescued from the air, rescuers and supplies being parachuted 
in and the party eventually evacuated by glider pick-up. The reports which have been brought back 
from this “‘ Hidden Valley” include a number Of remarkable items. It is stated that the tribe of 
native inhabitants, among whom there were very few women, was ruled by a female chief with a 
harem of about fifteen men. The valley is stated to have been in a high state of cultivation, fenced 
and irrigated and with watch-towers manned by warriors day and night. In this connection it is also 
reported that the tribe was in a state of perpetual warfare with a neighbouring tribe, but that 
hostilities were suspended owing to the fact be A er had pitched their tent on the usual 
att te 
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IMMEDIATELY AFTER BEING HIT BY A SALVO OF TORPEDOES: H.M.S. ‘‘ BARHAM” 
HEAVILY LISTING TO PORT—NOVEMBER 25, 1941. 


DURING THE AIR RESCUE FROM THE “HIDDEN VALLEY,” IN NEW GUINEA: (LEFT) 
SERGEANT DECKER, ONE OF THE SURVIVORS, WITH THE CHIEF RESCUER, CAPTAIN WALTERS. 
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THE VIOLENT EXPLOSION OF THE AFTER-MAGAZINE, WHICH FOLLOWED FOUR MINUTES 
AFTER THE ‘“‘ BARHAM”’ WAS HIT BY THE SALVO OF TORPEDOES. 


THE TENTED CAMP IN A HIDDEN VALLEY IN NEW GUINEA, WHERE A W.A.C, AND TWO 
AMERICAN SOLDIERS LIVED FOR SIX WEEKS. 


A THICK PALL OF SMOKE—ALL THAT REMAINED OF H.M.S. ‘ BARHAM,” THE ONLY 
BRITISH BATTLESHIP TO BE SUNK BY A U-BOAT AT SEA, 


The story has now been released of how the battleship H.M.S. “ Barham” was sunk by a U-boat on 
November 25, 1941. The “Barham” was operati with other ships of the Mediterranean Fleet 
200 miles W.N.-W. of Alexandria. A concentrated salvo of torpedoes fred at very close range struck 
her on the port side between the funnel and after-turret. She immediately took a heavy list to port 
and when was over on her side, about four minutes after being hit, her magazine blew up and 
she sank with the loss of 859 officers and men. The fact that H.MS. “Barham” was the only 
British battleship to be sunk at sea by U-boat during this war shows how efficient our anti-submarine 
tactics were by 1939. Throughout the war, when properly screened, our battleships were able to 
operate almost with immunity in submarine-infested waters. The one exception was the “ Barham.” 
when ge Of po shag mote fans the screen. H ws 1. a battleship of the 
TYPICAL NATIVE INHABITANTS OF THE REMOTE VALLEY FROM WHICH THE THREE “ Queen zabeth” c (December 31, 1914), had « displacement o 100 tons, and carried eight 
SURVIVORS OF A U.S. AIR CRASH WERE RESCUED BY GLIDER PICK-UP. 1S-in. guns and twelve 6in. guns. (Photographs by British Newsreel.) 
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(LEFT.) 
THIS 400-FT.-LONG 
JOINTED TUBE, 
DISCOVERED DUG 
INTO THE CLIFFS 
SOUTH OF THE CHAN- 
NEL, IS. ANOTHER 
GERMAN SECRET 
WEAPON INTENDED 
TO BOMBARD LONDON, 
AT WHICH IT WAS 
AIMED. 
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(RIGHT.) 

A GENERAL VIEW OF 
THE 400-FT.-LONG 
TUBE, WHICH WAS 

$ DESIGNED TO FIRE A 
2 @2-INCH-LONG FIN- 

STABILISED PROJEC- 
TILE AT LONDON. 

BOOSTER CHAMBERS 
GAVE ADDITIONAL 

FIRING POWER. 
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ROCKET, WITH ITS 
\ VERTICAL POSITION, READY 


TIP-UP TRAILER IN 
FOR LAUNCHING, 








A ROCKET-PROPELLED, GUIDED MISSILE, 


wos 8 FT 


DESIGNED 
4 IN, LONG, AND TO} IN. IN DIAMETER, WITH A WING-SPAN OF 35} INS 
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(RIGHT.) 

A SMALL 
SPHERICAL 
HAND-GRENADE, 
WHOSE SIZE CAN 
BE’ JUDGED BY 
THE DICE 
AGAINST THE 
RULER AT 
BOTTOM LEFT. 
IT IS BELIEVED 
THAT THIS 
GRENADE COULD 
BE THROWN A 
GREAT DISTANCE. 
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OF THE V-2 TIP-UP TRAILER, = epee —— ay 
ROCKETS TO THEIR FIRING POSITIONS THE HYDRAULICALLY-OPERATED 
ERECTED THEM THERE. ROCKET IN 








GIANT DART: ANOTHER VIFW OF THE 
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SECRET WEAPONS: GERMANY’S INTENTIONS REVEALED. 
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A 6000-LB. GERMAN 2I1-CM. MORTAR FOUND IN AN EXPERIMENTAL STAGE: 
FEATURES INCLUDE BREECH-LOADING AND A RECOIL MECHANISM, 


UNUSUAL 


EEE Oe EEE 


OVER A TON. 
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A BREECH-END 
A 21-CM. 


VIEW OF AN OUTSIZE GERMAN RAILWAY GUN: ABOUT IIO FT, 
PROJECTILE WEIGHING 238 LBS. OVER A RANGE OF MORE THAN 


reveal some of the many secret weapons which Germany 
the time of her defeat—weapons from which, as 
Mr. Churchill told the House of Commons, we had been spared as a result 
of our quick victory. Many of them were designed to bombard London in 
particular, and Britain in general, not the least ominous being the 400-ft.-long 
jointed tube illustrated in our first two photographs. These tubes, dug deeply 


Our photographs 
was constructing at 
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THIS GERMAN « 38-CM. ROCKET PROJECTOR FIRES A PROJFCTILE WEIGHING 720 LBS. 
OVER A RANGE OF 6000 YARDS. GASES ARE EXHAUSTED AT THE MUZZLF. 
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MUZZLE VIEW 
UNUSUALLY 


OF THE OUTSIZE 
LONG GUN WAS 


GERMAN RAILWAY 
DISCOVERED IN HOLLANI 


FIRES A GUN 


into the Channel cliffs on the enemy-held coastline, were trained on Londor 
Booster chambers fixed at intervals along the 400 ft. of tube provided 
additional propelling gases, which built up an exceptionally high muzzle 
velocity of 4500 ft. per second for fin-stabilised projectiles neariy 8 ft. in 
length. Other interesting features include the hydraulic trailer which 
conveyed V-2 rocket-bombs to their firing point and there erected them 
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oe the Armistice of 1918 I served for 

a time on the staff of a division forming 
part of the Army of Occupation. My 
Divisional Commander, Major-General (later 
General Sir Robert) Whigham, was an expert 
on staff duties, and was consulted by the 
Army Council on the future of that. and 
kindred subjects ; he was, in fact, soon after- 
wards called home for fuller consultations, 
so that we lost him, to our profound regret. , 
As I had had a good deal of experience of French staff work 
and organisation while serving as a junior liaison officer, 
he used to question me on that subject. It can easily 
be imagined that in our messes.there was much discussion 
on the general future of the Army. We all came to the 
conclusion that, whatever the new basis, the Army would 
have to be stronger than it had been before that war in 
order to combine with our world-wide interests the inevitable 
new responsibilities on the Continent. When the present 
Prime Minister, then Secretary of State for War, roughed- 
out a scheme for the re-creation of the old Militia, to exist 
side by side with the Territorial Army which had displaced 
it under the Haldane scheme, it seemed that we were 
to some extent correct in our forecasts. Yet Mr. Churchill’s 
project never went any farther. The Militia was never 
revived. 

. For some time we maintained a respectable army on 
the Rhine, which was, so to speak, our shop window in 
Europe. All our goods, however, were in that window, and 
there was little on the shelves. The Army gradually dwindled 
till it dropped far below the strength of that of 1914. 
Its establishment was reduced, but, what was more 
disquieting, all efforts failed to keep it up to establishment, 
and this weakness 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 
FUTURE OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


for compulsory national service during the next generation. 
I am not less certain that it alone will not suffice for our 
needs and that a professional Army will also be required. 
A nation with such important and distant commitments 
as we have to undertake cannot carry out its imperial 
defence and imperial policing with young conscripts serving 
for eighteen months at the maximum. It needs also troops 
who are more seasoned and who are available for longer 
spells of duty. We also have, however, and shall have 
for.a long time to come, an important commitment nearer 
home, the military occupation of the zone allotted to our 
forces on the Continent, and for that the’ young soldiers 
of a national service army would not be unsuitable. They 
would also be presented with far better opportunities for 
training than would be afforded by these small, thickly 
populated and highly cultivated islands. The Army 
Education Scheme for the release period, one of the most 
broadminded and promising projects for adult education 
on a large scale which has ever been put forward, would 
apply to them. The physical, mental and moral advantages 
which accompany modern military training of the type 
instituted in this country by men such as Field-Marshals 
Brooke and Alexander; Generals Paget and Thorne, are 
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in touch with modern military thought as 
troops quartered on Salisbury Plain. 

We must recognise, however, that all this 
would be costly. The pay of the professional 
foreign service army, the prospects, the ameni- 
ties, would have to be such as to attract volun- 
teers, and volunteers of good type. Officers 
should continue to be drawn from the ranks, so 
that any intelligent, keen and well-educated 
soldier might hope to attain a commission. 
Officers themselves should be afforded a more .spacious 
life than was their lot béfore the war. It was not either 
through accident. or snobbery that so many officers who 
attained distinction during the war were men who possessed 
considerable private means, which had broadgned their 
minds and afforded them knowledge of the world through 
travel and social intercourse. The really brilliant man, 
it may be said, will make his way without a penny, and 
some did. It was none the less the case that many good 
men became cramped in their outlook and “ flat-footed ”’ 
through living circumscribed lives because they had not the 
resources to do otherwise. A great deal of local labour 
would have to be hired in order to avoid making the Army 
do its own ‘housekeeping to an excessive extent; which is 
demoralising to the troops and harmful to their. efficiency. 
The post-war Army cannot be run on the cheap. At the 
same time, it would be folly to start it on a scale which 
there was no prospect of maintaining. It is certain that 
considerations of economy, which have been silenced during 
the war years, will make their voice heard again and that 
all expenditure will be closely scrutinised. 

It is probable that the great Dominions will be prepared 
in the future to play a greater part than before the war 
in garrisoning 
stations which con- 





actually became 
greater ‘as the 
danger in Europe 
grew. It is worth 
noting, too, that 
this state of affairs 
brought in its train 
a disadvantage, 
apart from purely 
material lack of 
strength. Other 
nations fell into the 
belief that our 
weakness was moral 
also, that we were 
not prepared to 
make sacrifices in 
the cause of peace 
and security. Other- 
wise, they argued, . 
we should surely {adem a Leipz, 
have adopted some 
form of universal 
national service, 
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however mild. SSemanterptate 
From that point of 7 Risener 


view, Mr. Hore- 
Belisha’s introduc- 
tion of conscription 
was beneficial, even 
though it came so 
late, and though 
the experts of the 
German General 
Staff must have 
realised that, since 
we lacked equip- 
ment and-even the z= 
power to produce 
it at the time, it a 
would not increase 
our strength in the 
immediate future. 
It did at least fore- 
cast increased 
power and the will 
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cern them, and to- 
day such stations 
may be far distant 
from their own 
territory. They 
have recently not 
only undergone 
danger — that of 
Australia having 
been particularly 
acute — but have 
also been forced .to 
realise how small 
an area this globe 
has become when 
measured by the 
range of the wea- 
pons already used 
or easily developed. 
They have observed, 
too, that even the 
range of _ these 
weapons is not 
more remarkable 
than their destruc- 
tive power, so that 
the whole world’s 
artificial _installa- 
tions and agglom- 
erations of build- 
ings are imperilled 
by them. Even 
agricultural popula- 
tions might be 
menaced by slighty 
different weapons 
which would blast 
their crops and 
destroy the fodder 
of their livestock. 
Leaving Europe out 
of the question, New 
Zealand, Canada, 
even South Africa, 
and, of course, most 
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to use it. At the 
same time was 
witnessed the 
paradox that those 
who advocated the 
most adventurous 
policy in the M 
various crises were 
also those who most strenuously opposed rearmament. 
To-day, once again we are saying that affairs must 
never be allowed to drift until we find ourselves in the 
situation of the days of the remilitarisation of ‘the Rhine- 
land, of Abyssinia, of Munich, And once again we are 
not quite sure how to set about the process of preventing 
a recurrence of this evil. It is true that our strength is 
assured for the time being ; that is because we have the war 
against Japan upon our hands still and parties and people 
are agreed on the necessity of making the greatest possible 
efforts to bring it to a successful conclusion. We must, how- 
ever, direct our gaze to a more distant future, to the security 
of the United Kingdom, the Dominions and Colonies, and the 
bases on the sea and air routes which link them, even after 
the war against Japan has come to an end, And there 
I do not think we shall find such general agreement, 
certainly not upon the means by which the human element 
in the scheme is to be provided. It is, nevertheless, highly 
desirable that we should make up our minds on this subject 
at an early date, and that the chief political parties in the 
State should come to ah understanding about it. Through- 
out the war with Germany and in the weeks which followed, 
during which the Labour Party Conference took place, 
the subject of the armed forces of the nation was happily 
kept out of patty politics. I hope it may be possible to 
keep it out, to keep it above party politics, at least 
so far as general principles are concerned, in the coming 


south. 


years. 
I myself have come to the conclusion, not without 
a certain reluctance, that there can be no adequate substitute 


The number of Germans in the area is said to be about 900,000, the America 
The British includes what was the aristocratic centre of the city, the Government offices and principal hotels, now mainly derelict areas. 


THE BRITISH ZONE IN THE TRIPARTITE CONTROL OF BERLIN: A MAP OF THE CAPITAL AND ENVIRONS GIVING AN APPROXIMATE OUTLINE 


OF THE BRITISH COMMAND SPHERE. 


Brigadier W. R. N. Hinde, Military Governor of the British zone controlling part of Berlin, on July 8 disclosed the official area of the British sphere of occupation, 
which comprises the following municipal districts, namely, Spandav, lying north-west of jthe capital, Reinikendorf, north, the Tiergarten, east, and Wilmersdorf, 
The west boundary was not stated. The British zone in the south includes Grunewald, and in our map we give an approximate outline of the British zone. 
750,000 as well as the great Tempelhof airfield, and the 


nm zone, 


universally admitted. We should have at our disposal the 
strength we needed, and the world would recognise that 
we were prepared to make sacrifices in order to secure 
peace and safety. 

If we had the foundation of this national service army, 
mainly in our own country and in Germany, the professional 
foreign service army would not require to be large. It could 
be garrisoned in two main blocks, the Middle East, which 
is of vital importance to our communications and the most 
suitable station for a strategic reserve, and the Far East. 
The latter would mean India and Malaya, assuming that 
the new India which will emerge under a new constitution 
recognised the need for British aid and participation in 
her defence. Air transport would enable a number of small 
stations which formerly ate up troops, and gave them the 
least satisfactory training and existence in general, to be 
abandoned. For the infantry the arrangement would 
involve the disappearance of the Cardwell system of linked 
battalions of the ‘same regiment, one at home, the other 
abroad. When I advocated this plan elsewhere a corre- 
spondent wrote that foreign stations were always behind 
the times as regards military knowledge and theory, and 
that’ my scheme would involve the ruin of the Army. 
He would prefer to send the short-term soldiers out into 
the Empire and keep the professionals at home. I hope 
his view is wrong, because 1 know that his scheme is 
impossible. I think he underrates the power of modern 
communications. There is no difficulty to-day in main- 
taining contact between Whitehall and any station, and no 
reason why troops in Malaya should not be as closely 


of all Australia, 
have a deep interest 
in assuring the 
world’ from any 
recrudescence of 
aggression on the 
part of Japan. This 
state of affairs, no 
less than the improvement of communications, should 
bring the armed forces of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations into closer touch both physically and morally. 
One risk must be avoided at all costs. Even sound 
military planners are only too much inclined to envisage 
an armed force as static in its composition, organisation, 
training and equipment, as a goal to be attained by careful 
preparation, after which it becomes as nearly- perfect as 
possible and can thereafter be maintained at that level. 
This is a false conception, especially for the British Empire, 
which must in any circumstances take time to concentrate 
its strength and possesses better chances than most Powers 
of putting the final touches to its military preparations 
after the nature of the danger which it has to face has 
become apparent. An army, and other armed forces, too, 
must continually develop, and not even the strongest 
nations, or those which devote the greatest proportion of 
their resources to the means of fighting, can hope to possess 
in time of peace the strength or even the type of armed forces 
which they require in war. It is far better to be a little weaker 
materially, with good prospects of military expansion, than 
a little stronger at the moment, with bad prospects of 
development. Hence the necessity for research organisations, 
for scientific machinery, which should be kept up-to-date 
even more than the actual equipment of the fighting services. 
I have spoken here only of the Army of the future, but the 
supreme lesson of all is the need for the co-ordination and 
integration of all the services. We need co-ordination in 
breadth—that is, all over the Empire ; and also in depth 
that is, right through the armed forces at home and abroad 


ussian about 1,100,000. 
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BERLIN: THE ENTRY OF BRITISH TROOPS; THE UNION JACK UNFURLED. 




















~, GRENADIER GUARDS MARCHING AWAY FROM THE CEREMONY OF UNFURLING THE / "MAJOR-GENERAL L. 0. LYNE, COMMANDER OF THE “ DESERT RATS,” AND 0.¢.2 

a UNION JACK AT THE GERMAN COLUMN OF VICTORY IN THE KONIGSPLATZ, % ¢ BRITISH TROOPS, BERLIN AREA, TAKING THE SALUTE (LEFT) AS THE IITH HUSSARS ¢ 

2 BERLIN, ON JULY 6. < - HEADED THE DRIVE INTO BERLIN. Zz 
oan ° eeesosees exsececccccssecesee esescusss 























HE. first British 
troops to enter 
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Berlin were, as men- 
tioned in our frontis- 
piece, a contingent of 
Montgomery's famous ‘ . ” ZZ 
“Desert Rats,"’ who se ; 
moved into the H.Q. 

seen below, decorating 

the name-board with , 

‘their insignia. The é oe 

official entry of British hs Ja. 

troops, made on July 4, j = 

was also headed by . eee | : a 

representatives of this = “4 \ 
famous division, a See : S ‘Be B ; 
squadron of the lith - 

Hussars leading the : : } 
motorised columns in- ; : ger HT ‘7 Hi if 6 
to the Reich capital . ; ne —_ vA => -= : Le 
past a_ saluting-base, ies Mane’: a : a - 3% | ii ee . a 
where the flag of the - “y 
‘Desert Rats" was i 
proudly flying with 

the Union Jacks, and 

where the salute was 

taken by Major- 

General L. O. Lyne, 

their Commander and 

0.C. British troops in 

Berlin. Two days later 

the ceremony of un- 

furling the Union Jack 

in the British zone of 

occupation took place 

in the Tiergarten. The 

flag, mounted on a 

staff at the foot of 

Germany's Column of 

Victory in the Kénigs- 
platz, was broken by 
a Guards warrant 
officer, a Dunkirk 
veteran, in the pre- 
sence of the Allied 
Commanders. 
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COMPANY SERGEANT-MAJOR ERIC COLE, A GUARDS WARRANT OFFICER AND V 
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: yt THE UNFURLING OF THE UNION JACK: (L. TOR.) LT.-GEN. WEEKS (MONTGOMERY'S / 

edhe —_ /DEPUTY IN BERLIN), MAJ.-GEN. F. L. PARKS (U.S. BERLIN COMMANDER), MAJ Gen A 

‘ THE H.Q. OF THE FIRST BRITISH TROOPS IN BERLIN, THE FAMOUS ‘' DESERT - BARANOV (SOVIET BERLIN COMMANDER), BRIG.-GEN. DE BEAUCHESNE (REPRESENTING 
¢ RATS,” WHOSE ENTRY WAS THE END OF AN ODYSSEY BEGUN AT ALAMEIN. 2 FRANCE), AND MAJ.-GEN. L. 0. LYNE (BRITISH BERLIN COMMANDER) “ 
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JOURNEY’S 
END. 


ALAMEIN TO 
BERLIN. 


THE UNION JACK 

UNFURLED OVER 

THE CAPITAL OF 
THE REICH. 


A LONG, fighting journey 

which. began with the 
smashing of Rommel’s de- 
fences at Alamein, in October 
1942, ended triumphantly 
this month, when the 
“ Desert Rats'’ of Mont- 
gomery'’s famous Eighth 
Army marched into Berlin 
and watched the unfurling 
of the Union Jack in the 
capital of Germany. The 
first British troops to enter 
Berlin in procession were a 
squadron of the 11th Hussars 
from the Seventh Armoured 
Division, leading motorised 
British columns through the 
western outskirts on the 
afternoon of Wednesday, 
July 4. The symbolic un- 
furling of the Union Jack 
was the central act of a 
ceremony on the afternoon 
of July 6, when the British 
troops of occupation nomin- 
ally took over their sector of 
Berlin. The ceremony, simple 
in comparison with the 
grandiose parades to which 
Berliners are accustomed, 
but deeply impressive, was 
staged at the foot of the 
ornate 200-ft.-high Column 
of Victory erected in the 
centre of the Konigsplatz, 
in the Tiergarten, to com- 
memorate Germany's victory 
in the Franco-Prussian War. 
The guard of honour was led 
to the ceremony by the skirl- 
ing pipe band of the Argyll 
and Sutherland Highlanders 
of Canada, followed by repre- 
sentative companies of other 
regiments, watched by Major- 
General L. O. Lyne, Com- 
mander of the Seventh 
Armoured Division and O.C. 
British troops, Berlin area, 
and generals, officers, and 
men of Great Britain, the 
United States, the Soviet 
Union, and France. The 
highest of the steel flag-poles 
in the Olympic Games 
stadium had been erected at 
the foot of the Column 
and from its summit the 
Union Jack was broken by 
a veteran of Dunkirk, a 
Guards warrant officer, Com- 
pany Sergeant- Major Eric 
Cole. As the flag fluttered 
from the masthead, the guard 
of honour presented arms, 
the sun momentarily broke 
through the rainclouds, and 
an impressive silence was 
broken by the opening chords 
of God Save the King."’ 


THE UNION JACK FLYING 
FROM ITS MASTHEAD AT THE 
FOOT OF THE GERMAN 
COLUMN OF VICTORY IN THE 
KONIGSPLATZ, WHEN THE 
FAMOUS “DESERT RATS"’ 
TOOK PART IN THE CERE- 
MONY OF INAUGURATING 
THE BRITISH OCCUPATION 
IN BERLIN: A GENERAL 
VIEW OF THE CEREMONY 
IN THE TIERGARTEN. 
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BERLIN: SOME FIRST IMPRESSIONS WHICH GREETED THE BRITISH TROOPS. 











% THE SHATTERED SHELL OF THE FREDERICK WILLIAM UNIVERSITY, ON THE NORTH 
Z 
f SIDE OF THE KAISER-FRANZ-JOSEPH-PLATZ, A TYPICAL SCENE OF WRECKAGE. 
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ALL THAT IS LEFT OF THE IMPRESSIVE REICHSTAG BUILDING, WITH A GUN STILL if 


STANDING IN FRONT OF IT, IN THE KONIGSPLATZ. 2 
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TRUDGING PAST THE 
BY THE RUSSIANS 
ALLIED 














HOMELESS GERMAN WOMEN 
) HUGE SALUTING-BASE ERECTED 
f IN THE UNTER DEN LINDEN FOR’ THE 
> VICTORY MARCH THROUGH BERLIN. 


HOTEL, IN THE 


yaad 


POTSDAM 


a p 
A LONG QUEUE OF BERLINERS WAITING FOR A L.A 
BUS BENEATH THE WRECKAGE OF THE FO RSTENHOF ( 


POTSDAMER-PLATZ, 
STATION. 








BRITISH SOLDIER, NEWLY- ARRIVED IN BERLIN, 
GREETING A SOVIET ""OLICEWOMAN ON POINT DUTY 
NEAR THE BRANDENBURG -GATE DURING A TOUR OF 
EXPLORATION. 


NEAR THE 
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OF SCENE TO WHICH BRITISH TROOPS ARE BECOMING ACCUSTOMED. 
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Shes arene 


The photographs reproduced on this page show scenes typical of those which 
greeted our troops entering Berlin for the official occupation of the British zone of 
occupation of the Reich capital. Many famous buildings have been completely 
wrecked by bombing and shelling, and some streets are rubble-lined on both 
sides. One aspect which impressed our troops was the ever-present queue, in 
particular of bus passengers. Outsize queues are to be seen all day and every 


~ THIS SCRAMBLE FOR ONE OF BERLIN'S FEW-AND-FAR-BETWEEN BUSES IS THE =. 
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OF BERLIN'S LONG BUS QUEUES AMONG THE RUINS OF THE REICH CAPITAL. 





? A PRIVATE CAR, ADAPTED FOR CARRYING ADDITIONAL PASSENGERS, BESIDE ONE 


day, waiting patiently for the few-and-far-between buses which attempt to serve 
the transport needs of Berlin. Our troops have, of course. visited the Soviet 
zone of occupation where they have seen a complete contrast to the British 
system of non-fraternisation. In one of our photographs a British soldier is sen 
greeting a Soviet policewoman. The huge saluting-base illustrated forms part of 
the arrangements for a combined Allied victory march through Berlin 
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WHERE HITLER DIED? SCENES IN 


THE BERLIN CHANCELLERY. 


WHERE HITLER USED TO ADDRESS BERLIN. BRITISH THE GREAT RECEPTION HALL AT THE CHANCELLERY, 
SOLDIERS ON THE BALCONY AT THE CHANCELLERY, 


HITLER'S GRAVE ? AN AMERICAN, WATCHED BY RUSSIANS, ( 
BERLIN, NOW GUTTED AND FULL OF RUBBL EXAMIN E GRAVE NEAR HITLER’S SHELTER. } 
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GREAT DINING-ROOM AT THE BERLIN CHANCELLERY,. 


NOTE THAT THE GREAT (¢ 
CHANDELIERS HAVE BEEN LOWERED, PRESUMABLY FOR SAFETY. 


THE 


THOUGHT TO BE THE SCENE OF 1HE DEATH OF HITLER AND 
é { THE OFFICE IN HITLER'S SHELTER 


. 
er 


EVA BRAUN: 
IN THE CHANCELLERY, 


tate 





PROBABLY EVA BRAUN’S ROOM. OBVIOUSLY A’ WOMAN'S ROOM, IN HITLER'S SHELTER 
¢ AT THE CHANCELLERY. NOTE THE POMMERY CHAMPAGNE BOTTLE. 
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HITLER'S OWN: BEDROOM IN THE CHANCELLERY SHELTER. NOTE THAT THE sare? 
4 HAS BEEN CUT OPEN WITH A TORCH, IN SEARCH OF EVIDENCE. 

With the recent arrival of British personnel in Berlin, fresh light has been thrown a few days of the end and indeed took refuge in the Chancellery 

on the reports of Hitler's death. It will be remembered that it was stated that she stated that Hitler took poison and then shot Eva Braun and himself. She 

Hitler and Eva Braun died in the shelter at the Chancellery, Hitler's last strong- did not see the bodies, but heard that they had been burnt 

hold in Berlin, and that their bodies were thrown into a shallow grave and 


Later, at Russian 
headquarters, she confidently identified from the dental work an upper and lower 
attempts made to burn them with petrol. It is now revealed that Frau Heusermann, jawbone as Hitler's; 
assistant to Dr. Blashke, Hitler's regular dentist, was treating the Fihrer within 


Braun's. Frau 


wee teeee es we ttsee 


it is said that 


and with less certainty identified some bridge-work as Eva 
Heusermann is apparently still in Russian custody. 
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HISTORIC VISIT OF THEIR MAJESTIES TO THE ISLE OF 
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eo OR Sita vince =» rece ie : — : 
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THE KING AND QUEEN ON THEIR FIRST VISIT TO THE ISLE ‘OF MAN RECEIVED THE KING PRESIDING AT THE MEETING OF TYNWALD, THE MANX PARLIAMENT : IT WAS 
A GREAT OVATION: THEIR MAJESTIES’ RECEPTION IN RAMSEY. THE FIRST VISIT IN HISTORY OF THE KING OF ENGLAND TO TYNWALD HILL. 


We  CC- - - ti = ee ——— a 
re mn mm — —— — a — — —— ee an 


HEIR Majesties’ visit 

to the Isle of Man, 

on July 4 and 5, embraced 
a thorough tour of that 
holiday island, yet cue 
full of ancient customs. 
Landing from  H-M.S. 
** Dido,”’, they were re- 
ceived by Vice-Admiral 
Earl Granville, the Lieut.- 
Governor; and Countess 
Granville, the Queen's 
sister. Received with 
vociferous cheering at 
Douglas, they drove along 
the coast to Ramsey for 
luncheon at Government 
House, and they were 
greeted in Parliament 
Square by a huge crowd 
including boy and girl 
cadets. Later they visited 
Peel and Castletown. On 
the following day the King 
presided at the meeting 
of the Manx Parliament 
on Tynwald Hiil, where 
the Members of the House 
of Keys and Coroners wore 
top-hats, and the First 
and Second Deemsters 
were clad in red robes and 
full-bottomed wigs, like 
Judges of the High Court. 
Never before has a King 
of England attended a 

sitting of Tynwald. 


(RIGHT.) THE PARADE FROM 
TYNWALD HILL TO THE 
CHAPEL, PREVIOUSLY HIS 
MAJESTY HAD PRESENTED 
43 WAR DECORATIONS TO 
MANXMEN AND SERVICE 
MEN IN THE ISLAND. 
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THE INTERIOR OF §&T. youn's CHAPEL, WHERE THEIR THE KING ASSISTING THE QUEEN OVER THE ANCIENT THE ROVAL VISIT TO CASTLE RUSHEN, CASTLETOWN, 


MAJESTI£FS SAT AT A LONG TABLE FACING THE NAVE, WITH STEPPING - STONES LEADING TO TYNWALD HILL FOR THE FORMERLY THE IDENCE OF THE LORDS OF MAN 
THE SWORD OF STATE BEHIND. FORMAL CEREMONY OF PROCLAMATION. THEIR MAJESTIES CROSSING THE DRAWBRIDGE. 
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AFTER-WAR REVIVAL OF CLASSIC SPORTS: HENLEY AND AN OLD-TIME ASCOT. 
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a a ; 
PRE-WAR COLOUR AND GAIETY AT HENLEY REGATTA: THE HIGH-SPOT WAS THE LENGTH VICTORY OF IMPERIAL COLLEGE “A,"’ FROM THE AUSTRALIAN AIR FORCE “A,” 
IN THE OPEN EIGHTS~ THE FIRST OCCASION IN WHICH IMPERIAL COLLEGE, LONDON, HAVE WON THIS EVFNT. 


THE RACE FOR THE ROYAL HUNT CUP AT ASCOT BEFORE A VAST CROWD: BATTLE HYMN (20-1 AGAINST), EARLY LEADING THE FIELD, WON EASILY 


Ascot and Henley—names to. conjure with in sport-on Saturday, July 7, the Colone! J. H. Whitney's Battle Hymn, the Royal Hunt Cup; Henley, restricted to one 
latter held for the first time in six years, lost little of their attraction. At day. lost nothing in popularity. Imperial. College won the Open Eights from the 
Ascot, Ocean Swell, Lord Rosebery’s horse, won the Gold Cup, and R.A.A.F. crew by one length Radley won the Schools’ Eights 
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‘yess a 
Sir P. 

Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell, who died 
on juiy. 2 at the age of eighty, as the 
result of a street accident, was perhaps 
best known for the many improve- 
ments he made to the Zoo during the 
more than thirty years that he was 
Secretary of the Zoological Society 

of London. 


Pat 






PEOPLE WHO ARE IN THE 
PUBLIC EYE. 
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Director of the Tate Gallery from 1930 
to 1938, Mr. Manson died suddenly on 
July 3 at the age of sixty-eight. A 
distinguished critic and a talented 
painter, he was a member of the 
Campden Town, London, and “ Mon- 
arro’”’ Groups, and most successful in 
landscape and flower painting. 
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SEPOY ALI HAIDAR, V.C. 

















LIEUT. KARAMJEET SINGH JUDGE, V.C. 





SIR HARRY GOSCHEN. 
Sir Harry Goschen, Bt., K.B.E., 
chairman of the Agricultural Mortgage 
Corporation, Ltc., and well known in 
banking and insurance circles, died on 
July 7, aged seventy-nine. He was a 
member of a family which has achieved 
high distinction in politics, finance and 


The Victoria Cross has been awarded to Sepoy Ali Haidar, 
13th Frontier Force Rifles, Indian Army, for conspicuous 
gallantry and initiative in Italy on April 9. During the 
crossing of the Senio River, the company was held up and 
only Sepoy Ali Haidar and two others got across. Leaving 
the other two to cover him, he charged an enemy post 
alone, though severely wounded. Pressing on, despite 
further wounds, he captured a second post; and as a result 
of his courageous action, the rest of the company crossed 











diplomacy. 


ee 


the river and established a bridgehead. 
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SIR H. W. MALKIN. 
Sir William Malkin, Legal Adviser to 
the Foreign Office since 1929, was the 
chief of a. party of officials, including 
six women members, who'were return- 
ing from San Francisco in a Liberator 
of Transport Command, which :is 
now announced as missing ovér the 
Atlantic. 


1 The Victoria Cross has been posthumously awarded to 
Lieut, Karamjeet Singh Judge, 15th Punjab Regiment, 
Indian Army, for comspicuous gallantry and outstanding 
leadership in Burma on March 18, | He was commanding 
a platoon detailed to capture an area near Myingyan. When 
the infantry were held up by machine-gun and small-arms 
posts not observed by the tanks, he went forward alone 
under heavy fire and directed the tanks by house telephone, 
by which means ten bunkers were successively eliminated. 





Within a few minutes of victory he was mortally-wounded. J 
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MOLOTOV AND MR, T. VY. 


(CENTRE) M. SOONG, CHINESE 
FOREIGN MINISTER, AT THE CENTRAL AERODROME 
AFTER MR, SOONG'’S RECENT ARRIVAL AT MOSCOW, 


Mr. T. V. Soong, the Chinese Foreign Minister, who had his first 
conversation with Generalissimo Stalin on June 30, had a second 
interview on July 7. Mr. Soong, besides being Foreign Secretary, 
is also President of the Executive Yuan, an office he recently took 
over from his brother-in-law, Generalissimo Chiane Kai-shek. It is 
regarded as of great interest that his visit to Moscow should have 


Continued opposite, | 
vesrereeeeeenagzn————— {combined opposite. | 
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MR. F. M. FORDE, NEW PREMIER 
Mr. F. M. Forde, Australian Army Minister and Deputy Prime 
Minister, was sworn in as Labour Prime Minister on July 6 following 

the death of Mr. Curtin on July 4. This appointment is made 

sending the election of a new leader of the Labour Party to replace 
r. Curtin, It is generally expected that Mr. Forde will be elected 

At the date of writing no other Cabinet changes have been made 

Mr. Forde represents Capricornia, Queensland, in thé House of 
‘e Representatives, and was born at Toowomba 











4 W.A.C, CORPORAL 
RESCUED FROM A 


valley 150 miles $.S.-W. of 








2ceqenceee 
MARGARET 

“HIDDEN VALLEY " 
Corporal Hastings, the story of whose adventures in a remote 
Hollandia, 
told on another page, was asked by the native 
ruled the valley to share her throne with her 

declined the offer and was recently rescued by a pick-up glider 
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RECENTLY 
GUINEA, 


MASTINGS, 
IN NEW 


Dutch New Guinea, is 
irl chief who 
iss Hastings 
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THE MONGOLIAN PEOPLE'S 


Continued. | 
coincided with the visit there of Marshal Choibalsan, who may be 
described as the Premier of the Mongolian People’s Republic, that 


pa ee 


IGHT FOREGROUND) MARSHAL CHOIBALSAN, PREMIER OF 
REPUBLIC, WITH MM. MOLOTOV 


(CENTRE) AND LOZOVSKY (LEFT) IN MOSCOW, 


rt of the U.S.S.R. lying nearest to Northern China. The picture 


pa 
of M. Molotov and the Marshal shows them saluting during the 
playing of the National Anthems of the US.S.R. and of the 


Mongolian People’s Republic. 


—<—_... 
LORD GRANVILLE, NEW GOVERNOR OF WN. 
The Duke of Abercorn, whose statutory six-years tenure of the 





IRELAND. 


Governorship of Northern Ireland has been thrice extended, has 
resigned his office with effect from September 6 The King has 
aprons the appointment of Vice-Admiral the Ear! of Granville, 
C.B., 


D.S.O., to his successor. Lord Granville, who is brother 
in-law to Her Majesty the Queen, has been Lieut.-Governor of the 
Isle of Man since 1937, and in this capacity recently received and 

conducted Their Majesties on their tour of the island 
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JAPANESE LONG-RANGE PAPER-BALLOON BOMBS AIMED AT NORTH AMERICA. 
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BAROMETERS 
A BOMB-REL 


ANEROID 
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ONE OF THE JAPANESE LONG-RANGE PAPER-BALLOON BOMBS WHICH FELL 
AN ISOLATED DISTRICT OF WESTERN CANADA, CAUSING NO DAMAGE 
CASUALTIES. ANTI-PERSONNEL AND INCENDIARY BOMBS ARE USED. 
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(LEFT) AND INCENDIARY, 
FROM JAPAN ON AIR 


M.P.H. 


BY THE PAPER 
A SPEED 


CARRIED 
CURRENTS AT 


) 


ANTI-PERSONNEL 
TO TRAVEL 
oF aBouT 80 


TWO TYPES OF BOMBS, 
( BALLOONS, WHICH ARE REPORTED 


carries, 


On May 22 this year an official announcement disclosed that for some time past the 
Japanese had been attempting to bombard North America with bombs carried by 
It was announced that a certain number of anti-personnel 
and incendiary bombs had fallen in isolated western areas of Canada and the United 
At the sare time, a warning was issued to 
to touch or approach any unfamiliar object, as some 


long-range paper balloons. 

various 
States, causing no damage to property 
people over a large area not 
unexploded bombs were believed 


to have buried themselves in melting snow. Our 
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and 
release mechanism 
colours, 


at a speed of about 
plicity of this wildly-inaccurate weapon indicates producti 
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TO BLOW 


OF THE PAPER 
THE WEAPON IS SUPPOSED 
BOMB CARGO EXPLODES. 


MOUNTED IN ONE 
SE MFCHANISM, 
THE 
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PAPER BALLOONS 
IN DIAMETER, 


AMERICA 
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OVER 
VARIOUS 
THOUSAND 


FLOATING 
THE BALLOONS 
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actuate a bomb 
are of 


pictures reveal the appearance of this weapon in the air, two types of the bombs it 
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SCARS OF WAR IN BUDAPEST: NEW PICTURES OF THE HUNGARIAN CAPITAL. 
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A STREET SCENE IN BUDAPEST SHOWING A BATTERED CHURCH, AND WRECKED 
TRANSPORT ARRANGED FOR DISPOSAL, 
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SHELL-TORN BUILDING IN BUDAPEST: IN THE FOREGROUND AN ORNATE 
FOUNTAIN AND A HUNGARIAN TRAFFIC SIGNAL. 
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SSS SSS ST SS “e i DESTROYED BY THE GERMANS, RECONSTRUCTED BY THE RUSSIANS: ONE 
DEMOLISHED BY THE GERMANS AFTER THEIR WITHDRAWAL FROM PEST TO peesocest OF THE BRIDGES WHICH CROSS THE DANUBE AND LINK BUDA WITH PEST. 


' BUDA!) THE RUINS OF ONE OF THE THREE SUSPENSION BRIDGES OVER THE DANUBE. 9 eeses nar 
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THE PARLIAMENT HOUSE IN PEST, LOOKING ACROSS THE DANUBE TOWARDS BUDA, NOW ONCE MORE TWO OF THE RUSSIAN WOMEN POLICE WHO CONTROL TRAFFIC IN | 

IN USE AS THE CENTRE OF GOVERNMENT. ) ES NOTE THE HAMMER AND SICKLE AND RED STAR SIGN. 
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Budapest, it will be recalled, fell on February 13, when the last enemy strongholds from the Turkish occupation and in places run for some miles beneath the city: 

on the Buda or west side of the Danube were cleared by the Russians. In the Little news has since been received, although about a month later it was stated that, 

course of the seven-weeks siege, it was reported that the enemy lost 49,000 killed and although conditions were grim, the Russian authorities and the Provisional Govern 

110,000 captured. In his withdrawal from Pest to Buda, he destroyed the bridges ment were doing their best to clear and restore the city to living conditions. From 

behind him and fought desperetely in the palaces and ministerial buildings in the our recent photographs it would appear that some progress has been made, and 
older quarter, in many cases holding out grimly in the underground tunnels that date compared with many German cities, Budapest now seems reasonably tidy. 
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“GRETA BRIDGE ”’ (Water Colour). 


ae nt te 


“ AFTER THE STORM "’ (Oil). 


Our pictures are drawn from an exhibition of ninety-five of the finest Cotmans in the 
possession of Mr. R. J. Colman, of Crown Point, Norwich, now being held at the 
Castle Museum, Norwich. The pictures are to be bequeathed to the City of Norwich, 
and this exhibition, which closes on July 22, is designed, first, to take the place of 
the Cotman Centenary Exhibition, which should have been held in 1942 but could 
not be, on account of ‘the war, and, secondly, to show the citizens of Norwich some- 
thing of their future inheritance. John Sell Cotman (1782 Norwich—1842, London) is 
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ALL-COTMAN EXHIBITION AT NORWICH CASTLE MUSEUM. 
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“STORM ON YARMOUTH BEACH "’ (Water Colour). 
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“VIA MALA "’ (Water Colour). 


“ST. BENET’S ABBEY, NORFOLK "' (Water Colour). 


usually associated with the Norwich School and was, indeed, at one time president of 
the ** Norwich Society of Artists,"" but he is essentially an independent genius. At 
his best he holds a unique place among water-colourists and is a master of simple, 
severe design, translating all he saw into the beauty of decorative pattern He also 
used oils, and two fine examples of his use of this medium are reproduced above 
The exhibition contains besides a series of sepia drawings, a topographical record of 
his three tours in Normandy, in 1817, 1818 and 1820. 
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TT ‘HE Caliph Hisham (724-743 A.D.), builder of the winter palace in the 

Jordan Valley, the excavation of which was recounted and illustrated 
in our issue of September 3, 1938, was also the builder of the luxurious 
pleasure-room in the bathing establishment attached to the Palace and 
now being excavated at Khirbet-el-Mefjer, five kilometres north of Jericho. 
Mr. D. V. Baramki, Inspector in the Department of Antiquities, Jerusalem, 
says that the mosaic pavement which constitutes the flooring of this pleasure- 
room has caused a sensation in the Middle East and has been pronounced 
is the finest ever discovered in that part of the world and also the best- 
preserved of such pavements so far discovered anywhere in the world. The 
room itself is situated in the north-west corner of the large bathing estab- 
lishment and, among other surmises, it is thought to be the room where 
the Caliph retired after coming from the pools. The bath is a large, square 
building, 90 ft. by 90 ft. in area, with three exedrae projecting from each 
side. The south side is occupied by a raised swimming-pool, separated by 
a partition, 5 ft. high, from the recreation hall. Stairs lead up to the edge 
of the pool for easy access. Although the mosaic pavement was laid during 
the First Ommayyad Dynasty, it is thought to be the work of a master 
craftsman imported from Constantinople specially for the purpose. Mosaicists 
ind other craftsmen are known to have been imported from Constantinople for 
the construction of such buildings as the Ommayyad Mosque at Damascus, 
for the Arabs at that time were still incapable of producing such exquisite 
work, and indeed, being a fighter race, they disdained the arts of peace 
The tree in the mosaic design is thought to be a pomegranate tree, while 
the lower pavement is in imitation of a Persian rug. In his article in the 
number of *' The Illustrated London News "’ referred to above, Mr. Baramki 
lescribed Caliph Hisham's winter palace as ‘ rectangular in plan, measuring 
’S metres in length and 67 metres in width, and divided into four blocks, 
The walls 


aie built of double stone facing with rubble filling and are strengthened 


each constructed along the side of a square-cloistered court 


REMARKABLE MOSAIC PAVEMENTS OF THE LUXURIOUS PLEASURE-ROOM 
VALLEY: THE RELATIVE POSITION AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE PAVEMENTS. 
THOUGHT TO BE A POMEGRANATE TREE, WHILE THE LOWER PAVEMENT IS AN IMITATION PERSIAN RUG. 


IN THE BATHING ESTABLISHMENT ATTACHED TO THE EIGHTH-CENTURY PALACE 








ONE OF THE FINEST AND BEST PRESERVED MOSAIC 
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IN THE JORDAN 


ON THE RIGHT WE SHOW CLOSE-UP VIEWS OF THE PAVEMENTS: THE TREE (UPPER) IS 


by round towers at the four corners, half-round towers in the middle of the 
north and west walls, and a square minaret in the middle of the south wall. 
The fagade of the palace, which is on the east side, consisted of two storeys 
of arcades, the lower flanking the monumental gateway, while the upper, 
with its white marble columns and carved stucco balustrade, afforded an 
open loggia overlooking the cloistered atrium, in front of the palace."’ A 
bath-hall was discovered under the throne-room during the excavation of 
the palace (1935-38), which is divided into two parts by a stepped partition. 
Seats run along the north and south sides of the first part, covered with a 
polychrome mosaic surface depicting a rug with tassels. The floor of the 
hall, like that of the recently discovered pleasure-room, is also paved with 
mosaics, but of less fine workmanship than the one shown here. Mr. Baramki 
goes on to say that ‘“ The date of the Palace has been supplied by an 
inscribed marble fragment bearing the name of the Caliph Hisham, who 
reigned from 724 to 743 A.D. The palace was never completed. The 
earthquake of 746 A.D. was responsible for interrupting the work and 
destroying most of what had “already been accomplished. The 
construction could not be resumed, as soon after, in 750 A.D., the 
Ommayyad Dynasty came to an abrupt end. 

“Their successors in far-away Baghdad, the Abbassids, were not eager to restore or complete the 
good work that would perpetuate the names and memory of their hated predecessors. The Palace was 
intended to be used as a winter resort for the Caliph Hisham. The Ommayyads, who had just come 
out of the warm and dry climate of the Hejaz, could not tolerate the wet and damp climate of 
Damascus, their capital, in winter. Similar places were constructed by other Ommayyad Caliphs in the 
deserts of Trans-Jordan, in Syria, and in the Jordan Valley for the same purpose.” 
fact that the excavations at Khirbet-el-Mefjer have been in continual progress, despite local disturbance 


It is a remarkable 


and the war, since 1935. 
The latest discoveries include the forecourt of the palace, a fountain in a pond, a second large 


mosque outside the palace, and the large bathing establishment with the remarkable mosaic toor 


illustrated here 
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34 THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. [& 
ON  ecanrmg “see 
THE WEATHER ROUND THE WORLD. 


T was the Duke of Wellingtcn who said that for six months of the year the 

climate of England was the best in the world and that for the remaining six 

he knew no better. He had known three others at least—those of India, Spain, and 

the Low Countries—where the weather of Belgium did him a good turn by raining 

on the day before Waterloo, but he might have gone farther abent the world without 

finding reason to qualify his opinion. Even the recent whirlwind at Folkestone was 
insignificant compared with the cyclones and typhoons elsewhere. 

India is a country with many weathers, but except in so far as they are governed 
by the Asiatic monsoons, no single climate. The monsoons are second only in the 
whole wind system of the globe to the trade winds. The moist south-west winds of 
the Summer Monsoon pour into India as into a funnel, bringing a heavy rainfall 
averaging 75 in. along the West Coast .of India and Ceylon and Burma; and 
amounting to between 400 and 500 in. on the slopes of the Khansi Hills in Assam. 
The rains last from late June or early July till October. They cease, and the winds 
are replaced by those of the dry North-east Monsoon; so that India has three seasons— 
rainy from June to October; cool and dry from November to May; and growiiiz hot 
from early May to June. 

India, with its foot pointing to the Equator and 
its crown nodding to the Himalayas, blows both hot 
and cold; but Asia, of which it is a part, does not, 
taken in- all, compare for heat with Africa. Africa, 
cut in two by the Equator, with one half in the 
Northern hemisphere and the other in the Southern, 
has in its deserts the hottest seats in the world. At 
Salah, in the Sahara, is a mean temperature during 
July of 99 degrees F. (all the temperatures mentioned 
are Fahrenheit), with a daily range of 35 degrees from 
82 degrees to 117 degrees ; and Massowah, on the coast, 
has a mean annual temperature of 86 degrees. Yet 
Asia, which also has vast deserts, can offer com- 
petitive singularities of heat in the Red Sea, which 
lies between the eontinents, with temperatures rising 
to 100 degrees, and in the Persian Gulf, where a 
nominal temperature of 96 degrees can rise so much 
higher that on H.M. ships stationed in it, there is 
by consent of the officers’ mess a convention that, 








except for official communication, conversations should A DUST-STORM IN IRAN, PHOTOGRAPHED AT A DISTANCE OF 25 MILES may be nesting. So 
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AVIAN SONGSTERS AND HUMAN WRENS. 


T ‘is becoming quite a feature of Nature students and observers to concentrate on one 
particular bird, animal, or insect. It is a tendency which has much to commend it, 
but at the same time it lays the observer open to the risk of attributing to the subject 
under consideration powers which, at best, can only be surmised. An outstanding exception 
in this respect is A. F. C. Hillstead. In his book.‘ THe Bracksirp ” (Faber; 8s. 6d.) 
he is particularly concerned not to allow theory to gain the upper hand. Theory, as he 
Says, Is an invaluable aid to the furtherance of any science, but when proof is impossible 
there is always the danger of fiction providing for the absence of fact. He drives home 
his point by reversing the powers of observation and deduction, looking at human actions 
through the eyes of a bird, and then postulating the interpretation of those acts as the 
bird might find them. 

He has certainly entitled himself to speak authoritatively on the subject. His study 
of the blackbird—one of the commonest, as it is one of the most attractive, of our native 
birds—has been close and proionged, so that he can tell us much of its singing and its 
mating, its food, courtship, mannerisms. What he has to say makes a valuable contri- 
bution to the study of bird behaviour, as well as being of considerable interest to all who 
are attracted by the bird life of the countryside. Here 
are some of his findings: In the breeding season the 
blackbird generally favours a special song-post. While 
he knows of no British bird with a greater variation 
in theme, there are many cases where song would 
appear to be hereditary or learned from the parent. 
A blackbird’s breeding territory may be anything from 
half an acre up to ten acres. Individuals of the 
same species can, in many cases, be recognised by 
mannerisms and features ; therefore the possibility of 
their being able to observe these differences for them- 
selves should not be overlooked. A blackbird will build 
its nest almost anywhere ; there is no definite rule as 
to whether male or female makes the final selection, 
but actual building is usually attended to only by 
the female. The book is well illustrated with 
photographs. 

In these days, mention of wrens seldom implies 
those delightful little birds which run like feathered 
mice through the hedgerows in which a blackbird 
“WRENS IN CAMERA,” by Lee 


not be pursued between the morning Eight Bells BY THE DIRECTOR OF THE IRAQ METEOROLOGICAL SERVICE. IT WAS Miller (Hollis and Carter; 8s. 6d.), very naturally 


and the evening meal. 

As might be expected of the largest of the 
continents, Asia, dipping into the Indian Ocean " 
on the south and the Arctic Occan on the 
north, offers an extreme of temperature ‘ 
tmknown on the other land masses. At 
Verkhoyansk, in Siberia, the thermometer 
sinks to 80 degrees below zero in winter, 
and 94 degrees below has been recorded, 
and the highest it can reach is 13 degrees 
below in January. Siberia and rainless 
Mongolia are at the heart of the great Asiatic 
anti-evclone, with a rainfall between tro in. 
and 20 in.; with a brief summer not much 
above freezing between April and October, 
though rising as suddenly as briefly to 60 
degrees at the end of June. On the plateau 
of Tibet, 12,000 ft. above sea-level, the 
temperature can fall to 40 degrees below 
zero; and not much else is known certainly, 


A MILE HIGH AND TRAVELLED AT 30 M.P.H. 





carries on its jacket the picture of a young woman 

in sailor rig somewhat nonchalantly hanging 

on to a boathook with one hand. It is, in 
. fact, an admirable pictorial record of every 
phase of the life lived by thousands of our 
girls in the Senior Service throughout the war. 
With an introduction by Dame Laughton 
Mathews, Director of the Women’s Royal 
Naval Service, and a running commentary 
by Miss K. Palmer, this all-woman production 
constitutes a splendid tribute to all who made 
possible a great achievement in the years of 
our trial and our triumph. Studying these 
pictures, the feeling of amazement grows as 
one realises that the majority of the girls who 
entered the Service knew practically nothing 
of naval life; yet here we see them splicing 
ropes, laying-off a course, sending and receiv- 


THE DESTRUCTION AT KOWLOON BY THE TYPHOON OF SEPTEMBER 1874: A VIEW OF ing messages in a variety of ways, acting as 
THE CITY LOOKING NORTH-EAST. 


Chinese Kowloon lies in a deep bay to the north-east of the harbour of Hong Kong. The photograph from the deck of a bucking drifter up a sway- 


boarding officers—a job entailing the climb 


about Tibetan weather. But an officer who : ; 
: =e . ‘ hy hat let: k the typhoon made of the place, with every house facing the sea more . , A 
accompanied Sir Francis Younghusband’s pop Zac ae poe gel a de bulidinns sothinn A... a heap of mB Many of ‘. fishing-boats img Jacob’s ladder to the deck of a pitching, 


Mission to Lhasa, and wrote of it, averred 
that the morning cup of tea his bearer 
brought, froze solid before he was well awake ; 
and that all the minor horrors of travel, the 
undesired camp followers, fell out, unable to 
survive the rigours of the journey. 

Afghanistan offers a replica in miniature of 
the continent’s extremes : 10 degrees below freezing 
in winter, 110 degrees to 120 degrees in summer. 
Iraq receives the warm south-east winds that make 
Baghdad hot in summer, but are followed by cold 
winds and rain in winter, both there and at Mosul. 
Beyond Iraq to the east stretches the plateau of 
Iran, where in January it freezes, but in summer 
Teheran is as hot as Baghdad. The middle of the 
plateau is desert, but there is rain and to spare 
on the borders of the Caspian. The desert furnishes 
dust-storms comparable to those which swept from 
the Libyan desert over Tunis when Montgomery 
was hustling Rommel out of North Africa. The 
one in our illustration was photographed by the 
Director of the Iraq Meteorological Service and 
occurred west of Ramad in early spring; it was 





were lost; some lying broken on the beach, whilst others, including large junks, were carried far inland. rolling merchantman—to say nothing of acting 


as cooks, mechanics, electricians, torpedomen, 
riggers, and so forth. 

Women have also combined to present another 
and much grimmer aspect of the war. ‘“‘ Lonpon’s 
Giory” (Allen and Unwin; 15s.) consists of a 
score of paintings, twelve reproduced in mono- 
chrome and eight in colour, of the City’s ruins, by a 
Polish artist, Wanda Ostrowska, with text by Viola 
G. Garvin. The artist, with her husband and 
children, endured many of the horrors of the 
Hitlerian invasion of Europe, passing through 
various countries before finally reaching London. 
When she did arrive, we are told she went about 
amazed, dazed, fascinated. ‘She felt compelled, 
inspired, to record with brush and pencil what she 
saw.” The result is a strange collection of shattered 
buildings, all different yet all alike in their 
grotesque, nightmarish quality of leaning walls and 
gaunt emptiness. Miss Garvin’s text is interesting 
in its historical and other allusions. In Thames 
Street, she tells us, the very names of the jumble 
of alleys are a jumble of Anglo-Saxon, Norman or 


like those of North Africa and the shores of the SIX WATERSPOUTS SEEN IN PROCESS OF FORMATION FROM. A PALL OF BLACK Bordeaux or Gascon French, Charter Latin, or 


Red Sea. The width was 20 miles, the height a CLOUD OVER THE SULU SEA, BETWEEN NORTH BORNEO AND THE PHILIPPINES. Stuart 
(Reproduced in “ The Illustrated London News" of Janwary 10, 1931.) 


mile, the speed of travel 30 miles an hour. 

The winds of Asia are its most individual 
characteristic, They, too, raise the desert dust ; but they also disperse the prevailing fog of 
the Aleutians with gales that at Kiska can rise to 120 miles an hour; and their most 
spectacular effects are displayed in the typhoons of the Eastern seaboard and the Pacific 
isles. Tropical cyclones occur in the Arabian Sea, and ten a year in the Bay of Bengal ; but 
in the China Sea and the West Pacific Ocean there are twenty to twenty-five a year, 
most between June and October. They are born in the waters east of the Philippines 
and move westward or north-westward into the China Sea, or northwards to Japan. 
Their devastating fury has often been described ; it suffices to recall here those which 
overwhelmed Calcutta in 1876 when the accompanying wave drowned 100,000 people; 
another which, in September 1923, swept from Yokohama to Tokyo to complete the 
ruination of an earthquake; and the one that left Hong Kong in ruins, in 
September 1874. 

The combination of heat and violence and moisture provide many a strange 
phenomenon, among which waterspouts may be numbered. Waterspouts are not 
unknown, even in the placid waters south of the Isle of Wight; but the six captured 
by a photograph in the Sulu Sea are probably unique. The Sulu Sea lies outside 
the China Sea. It is a gloomy expanse, that not so long ago seemed to be fitted 
by Flecker's line “the dragon-green, the dark, the luminous, the serpent-haunted 
sea,” and below it, off Mindanao, is the Philippine Deep, 5902 fathoms deep, in 
which Mt. Everest, the highest mountain of the globe, might be sunk without trace. 
Tales of waterspouts, which are, in effect, clouds destroyed by gunfire, should be 
accepted with reserve, for a waterspout’s life is only about a quarter of an hour, 

This survey of the weathers of the Far East has ‘eft Java and Indo-China and 
Siam unmentioned, One description of their tropical character might fit them all, 
though Java's volcanic mountains, draped almost from foot to crater with forest, are 
unique, E. S. Grew. 





or Cockney English. ‘‘ Queenhithe was 
‘ Etherdeshyd ’ in Alfred's time, but ‘ Ripa Regina’ 
by the time Edward III. let Queen Philippa have 
the rents.” In this fashion she carries her reader round the City that Goering’s bombers 
scarred and- battered, but failed to crush. 

This great destruction of so many of London's historic buildings took place, it will be 
remembered, in the second year of the war. It is this year which Sarah Gertrude Millin 
covers in the second volume of her war diary, “THe Ree.tinc Eartu" (Faber; 16s.), 
successor to ‘* World Black-Out.”” There is something almost unnerving in the prospect 
of a set of five or six volumes of this nature—perhaps more, should the Far Eastern war 
drag out. Yet there can be no doubt that these records and observations by a know- 
ledgeable, intelligent woman placed some thousands of miles away from the immediate 
scene—she was in South Africa—are of no little interest to her contemporaries and may 
well prove of value to future historians. Writing on February 9, 1941, for exampie, 
Mrs. Millin notes that all sorts of papers and people were demanding that Britain should 
state her war aims. She thought they were wrong in so doing. Her reason: ‘* To begin 
with, America is coming nearer and nearer to us. By steps delicate, subtle, tentative, she 
is joining us. Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt have lured America towards England as 
one entrances a timid fawn. A breath, a stare, a stir, and America starts back.” This 
is a good example of Mrs. Millin's style and appraisal. W. R. CaLvert. 


War conditions have caused delay in the publication of Debrett’s Peerage, 1945 (143rd 
issue), but the accuracy and distinction of this famous work of reference have suffered no 
decline. Nor has the pre-war price,"105s. net, been increased. This is an achievement, 
for 3000 pages of double pagination have been entirely revised by a depleted and in 
experienced staff working during air raids ; while casualties and long Honours Lists more 
than double the changes in a wartime issue. The Editor, Mr. C. F. J. Hankinson, con- 
tributes a preface noting events wihch affect Debrett; and the War Honours Supplement 
gives the names of all recipients of the Victoria and George Crosses. 
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DWIN MAIDEN 

ts a fine example of 
the war-disabled man 
who hus already fitted 
himself back into 
industry. Before the 
war he was a brick- 
layer employed in 
maintenance work and 
building air-raid 
shelters at a _ large 
non-ferrous metal 
factory. As a Terri- 
torial soldier he was 
called up for service 
with the 8th Battalion, 
Royal Warwickshire 
Regiment in September, 
1939, and went to 
France in January, 
1940. During this 
pertod he was middle 
and light-weight boxing champion of his infantry brigade and light-weight 
finalist of his division. In May, 1940, his platoon were holding a cement 
factory near Tournai in Belgium when a German mortar shell came through 
the roof and exploded. Severely wounded in both hands and right foot, 
Mr. Maiden lay for six days by the roadside before being taken to hospital. 
After many months in a Dutch Red Cross hospital in Holland and a 
convalescent camp for prisoners of war in the Ruhr, he was passed fit but 
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Drawn by William Dring, A.R.A. 


without the two middle fingers of his left hand, the second finger of his. 


right, and a part of his right foot. The three years 1940-1943 he spent in 
prison camps in France, Poland and Germany, where in spite of his 
disabilities he organised a boxing school. He was finally repatriated in 
October, 1943, after three years and ten months in captivity, and at once 
returned to bricklaying. Due to his disability he made the return with 
some misgiving, but his doubts were gradually overcome and his physical 
shortcomings fought and defeated. His spirit and courage eventually won, 
and already he can lay bricks as well as the next man. 

Day by day he is advancing from straightforward 

bricklaying to more difficult work such as furnace 

building and repairing, which though it may test him 

severely, will be achieved by his p< lin cheerfulness 

and determination. As Mr. Maiden is only 28, he — 

should have a long and useful life before him. 
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use GUYS 


Part of a fleet of GUY buses 
now in service for the City of 
Edinburgh Transport Department. 


GUY MOTORS LTD.., Car WOLVERHAMPTON 









































, Quality 


War grade tyres are as good as it is \ 
Y’ possible to make them with the materials’ 
/ at present available. Our aim is to im- 
/ prove Avon Tyres until we reach pre-war 
/ quality standard, and beyond, but this will \ 
be practicable only when materials and | 
labour are again in free supply. Mean- | 
time, war grade tyres will render satis- 
factory service if you take care of them. 


“BVON 


The (Avistoerat i C yres 























That 
scorched earth policy 


| It seems that farmers thought of the Scorched / 





thing you see here. Being 













Earth idea long before it became a nuisance not only tube makers but 


| to Hitler. For clearing away coarse grass, tube manipulators too this 
was child’s play to the 
Talbot-Stead Tube Co. 


but it meant another step for- 


bracken and many unpleasant disease- 
bringing insects there’s nothing like a 
four foot roaring flame from the ; 
Hauck Flame Gun. To vaporize the ward in scientific husbandry. We, 


paraffin the inventors called in steel and our tubes, are always ready to 


/ 
tubes to produce the tortuous looking / burn up any new problem that you 


may present to us. @ 





An Advertisement published by Tube Investments Limited for 
the TALBOT-STEAD TUBE CO. LTD. GREEN LANE WALSALL 
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“and at Saxone 
they measure both feet” 


We measure both your feet three different ways for Saxone Footprint 
Fittings —a worth-while habit, as you'll find to your lasting comfort. 


SAXONE crivi anv SERVICE SHOEMAKERS 





40STRAND, Ii CHEAPSIDE, ETC.,LONDON - SHOPS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
As) 


LONDON NEWS 
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our skin is a highly sensitive 
Y Its 2,000,000 pores 
must be kept active with regular 
baths. 
should be stimulated with cold 


organ. 
Its fine nerve net-work 


showers or vigorous friction rubs. 
Once your skin begins to work as 
nature intended, you will find you 
have acquired an extra sense. 
Only when you have developed 


your skin-sense can you enjoy to 


TALG 





an you acgutre 


eo" -~4er0de. F~ 


the full, the luxurious comfort a 
warm bath can give; the fresh 
touch of new underwear ; the soft 
caress of sea breezes on bare limbs, 
and above all, the carefree rapture 
of Coty Talc after the bath -— the 
most exciting experience your 
skin-sense can enjoy. In stimu- 
lating your skin-sense Coty Talc 
stirs up a calm silky confidence 


that lasts all day. 

















An artist's dream ? 

Many such will contribute 
to brighter homes when 

we can once more make our 
choice of Sundour unfadable 


furnishing fabrics 


Sundour 

























HAVE MADE 


THE BEST BISCUITS 
FOR OVER 100 YEARS 


©cve+ 


Good, pure, delicious 
food. A treat to eat- 
and easily digested. 
Baked by good Bakers everymhere. 
inquiries te: 

MONTGOMERIE & CO-LTD-1BROX - GLASGOW. 


























British Consols 
or “EXPORT " aqotuve paper) 


Virginia cigarettes ot competitive prices 











| Facts 


TOOTHACHE has 
one thing in common 
| with Rheumatism, 
Neuritis, Headache, 
Sleeplessness, 

Colds and ’Flu: 
ff like them, it can be relieved | 
| safely and speedily by two | 
tablets of ‘Genasprin’ taken | 
in a little water. 


Toothache is a danger signal that 
should never be disregarded: a 
healthy tooth does not ache. 
‘Genasprin’ will not remove the 
cause of the ache — that is a matter 
for your dentist — but it will relieve 
your pain until you can consult him. | 
*Genasprin’ will also relieve the pain 
that follows the extraction of a tooth. 
And because it soothes the whole 
nervous system it is a good plan to 
take two ‘Genasprin’ tablets before 
you visit the dentist. 

‘Genasprin’ is the safe, sure brand 
of aspirin that will not harm the 
heart or the digestion. And fortun- 
ately there is no longer any need to 
accept a substitute for it: your 
chemist has it in stock at 1 /5d. & 2/3d. 


At any time of strain or pain 
*GENASPRIN’ 
sees you through! 

































The word ‘Genasprin’ is the 


MACDONALO’S cSSancrres aaa 


; . ate 
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¥ Ann had to search both near and far 
To get that prize—a new Braemar. 
And if at first you search in vain, 
Do just as she did—try again. 


‘Braemar’ Utility cardi- 
gans and jerseys are in classical 
designs and six lovely colours. 
Everyone’s after this ‘utility with 
a difference.” So don’t be down- 
hearted if youhave to wait for your 


Braemar, and please don’t write 





to the makers for it. Braemar 
Co. Ltd. 


Scotland 


Innes, Henderson & 
Hawick - 


knitwear can be bought only from 


retailers who regularly stock it. 





EVERYBODY’S 
DOING IT! 








THEY ’RE GETTING ON THE 
KELVINATOR PRIORITY LIST 


ORE and more people are having their names put 


down on the Kelvinator Priority List So don’t 


Send your application in NOW, and get a 


delay. 
high place on this list it means that you’ll get a 
Kelvinator sooner when post-war production is resumed. 
have to do:— 


Here’s all you 


Send your name and address to Dept. 1.L. 
262, Gray's 


, Klvinilot 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION 
FOR TRADE, INDUSTRY AND THE HOME 


inn Road VV. 





_ 
CONDITIGNS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.— Ibis periodical is sold subject w the lowing c 
resold, hired out of otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price 
vondition or ib aby unauthorised cover by wav of Trade w athaed 








| withstand higher temperatures. 
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MELAMINE joins the Navy 





The British Navy’s reputation for being very particular 
about the way things are done is confirmed once more 

by the Mess Tray made of Beetle Melamine, fabric filled. / 
It had to / 


resist staining; it had to be difficult to scratch; it 


Four main conditions were laid down. 


had to stand up to repeated warming and, like all 
Navy equipment, it must be able to take a knock. 
These mouldings of Beetle Melamine are harder, 
tougher, and more resistant to staining, and they — 

During the war all Melamine mouldstuffs go for 


Service purposes; their advantages for certain post-war purposes are assured. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD 


1 ARGYLL STREET, LONDON, W.1 














You’ve been very patient 


says OLD HETHERS 


I know you’ve missed my bottled Robinson's Lemon 
Barley Water, for many have written to tell me so. 
It’s true that it will return with peace, which, we all 
hope, is not far away, but in the meantime, | suggest 
that you make your barley water at home, from 


Robinson’s ‘ Patent’ Barley packed in tins. 


Barley Water from 


ROBINSON’S 


‘Patent? BARLEY 


CVS-O1 
ambely t all not wi 4 th “ in) t iblisher Urst given, Le lent 
d., and that it shal) not be lent, resold, bired out or otherwise disposed of iW a aiutilated 
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Flying Standard ‘Eight’ 

























Twelfth Day 
Eve 





An old Devonshire custom still kept up in some parts is 
the toasting of the apple trees. 


The farmer, attended by all his workpeople and accom- 





Craftsmanship ‘that abides 


The Standard’s tradition of brilliant mechanical 


panied by an enormous pitcher of cider, goes to the orchard 


and encircling one of the trees recites : 


' . ‘ 
design, the Standard’s reputation for honest + aavn ta sheen, dll allie wee 


material and workmanship are factors which may Whence thou may’st bud, and whence thou may’st blow ? 
And whence thou may’st bear apples enow ? 

Hats full! Caps full! 

next car. Bushel — bushel — sacks full 


S f a ral a). r “al CG 1p 9 And my pockets full too. Huxga” 


h * Table Waters 
G weppe famous since 1790 
THE STANDARD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, COVENTRY 


%& Temporarily giving place to the standard wartime product — but Schweppes will return. 
SC1-004 


well be taken into account in the choice of your 
















































A Natural Choice... 


and one ve remained loyal to right since the first fb 4M KING GB 
POUR SQUARE for me every time, because it has no arti- 
ficial Navouring., but is pure tobacco, made from the best ard Ca. 


leaf. matured and mellowed by ageing in the wood.” 





is 
kor clothes that interpret your personality 


FOUR SQUARE TOBACCOS | 55 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, wW.I 


SERVICE, CIVIL & SPORTING TAILORS—BREECHES EXPERTS 
GEORGE DOBIE & SON LED. PAISLEY, SCOTLAND | 


One of the few remaining independent Tobacco firms, established 136 years ago 
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